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We are honored with nearly two columns of mat~ 
ter in the “Richmond Enquirer” of the 5th inst. Ifthe ve™& 





bize 


» AT $5 PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Ve Says at the chief part of this difference was paid to 
oraignersyfor ther profit, because of the want of home 





eran of the quill, our old friend Mr. Ritchie, has favor- BS, lam Se of our own material; and this opinion is 


ed our paper of the 6th with a reading, and shall al 
read our present article on ‘iron and its nfypufactures “ 
he will have a prompt reply to many ot hignumeroup: 
questions--as well suited to the occasion as if’ jrepare 
expressly for it. i 
he time was that we had pleasure when our opinloys 
corresponded with those of the editor of the *‘Enquirer,” 
or profit when conflicting with him, in courtesy ary 













stined by the imposing fact, that our cotton goods in 
iH, Ke. have supereeded the British, heseuni al their: 
1eaperyrices and better quality—-and make the best and 
surest profits of our merchants. Let Mr. R. get over 
is—if he ean. 
When he has digested this knotty point, let him take 





Another, which has just shewn itself. The very imports 


dat and indispensable article iron, / 
mt and indispensable article iron, Aas suffered a general 


frankness, and a manifested desire, on both sides, to arrive] decline of from 10 to 15 per cent. since the passage of the 
attruth. But ever since Mr. Ritchie failed in forcing a} lute tariff taw, and all its first, ov heavy manufactures 


president upon the people of the United 
a congressional caucus, the character of the ‘*Enquirer,” 
and the temper of its editor, seems to lave materially 
changed, end we have avoided discussions with him, un- 
less in self-defence;—but his hands are against every 
man, like atrue Ishmaelite, who comes not up to his own 
modest standard of ali that is right and proper in con- 
sitational principles political economy or transient poli- 
tics. We have had several contests with him on the two 
first, but none with him, or any other man, about the 
Jast—now and then running into personalities, which never 
happened in the better days of the “Enquirer.” 


States, through} are at reduced prices. 





Will! 


Let him leave his closet, and ask 
any person who knows aught about these things out-of- 
doors, and he will be told that the fullness of the opera~ 
tion of the old iron works, and the new works that are 
erecting or about to be erected, promises a greater suppl 
than the demand will take off at prices held a few moethiy 
a These stubborn faets—practical results of eu 
theory, are submitted with entire confidence that 
cannot be shaken. And we have shewn the reason why, 
(with the known operation of these things before them}, 
the m-nufacturers have asked for “further protection,’’ 
us Mr. R. has it. ‘They desire security in the home 


Mr. Ritchie reflect? What relation has the last para-| market, and to avoid the difficulties caused by Soreigzie 
_graph of his matter now before us, to the argument that | e/uts, which embarrass them, being out of their own 


he has made? 
Mr. Ritchie’s pen, and powerfully and adroitly can he 


Certainly, we do not fear the power of) 


regulation, and doing good to nobody. 


We think that 


| Mr. Ritchie is answered. 
use it—but because of our natural desire to live in peace, 
and especially to avoid individualitics with him for ‘‘auld | 


The second article inthe “Enquirer” is about direct 
and indirect taxation. We feel a periect ability to mains 


lang syne,” we have long avoided, rather than sought, | tain what we have said about them, and on the purest re» 


collisions with him; and at present have not either time or 
inclination to have one, except of necessity and in self- 
justification. 

Mr. Ritchie’s first article contests ourassertion, “as a 
general principle, that security in the home market, is 
the parent of a domestic competition which reduces the 


they can be supplied.”” This principle is sustamed by 
every fact that we are acquainted with, as it regards the 


manufactures of it. Mr. Ritchie admits the fact, that the 
price of certain commodities referred to, has been re- 
duced since the passage of the tariff laws, but imputes 
it to other causes than security in the home murket; and 
he talks about the price of cotton as being important to 


' 


——-- 


publican principles, against “a world” with goose} quills 
armed; but, have not leisure or space. This we do 


say, and let Mr. Ritchie deny it if he dares, that every 


he fd 


citizen of t. Tuited States ought to know the proportion 
of the taxes which he pays for the support of government, 


he | that he may look to its expenditure—and thatiit is less a 
value of articles to the lowest possible point at which | 


voluntary (individual) act to own land, than ciothes. 


| Lands are held in common by numerous nations—millions 
}on millions of the human race; but clothes are every 
United States, and is equally just as to almost every civil- | 
ized country, producing a raw material, as applicable to! 


where private property, and needs must be, from the 
very nature of things. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. Many papers are now passing 
| through the press that belong to the political history of 
| our country, but they are so intimately connected with the 


| approaching election for president, that we cannot veu- 


this subject,—saying it was higher in 1816 than in 1824, | ture upon the msertion of many articles, which, at other 


and higher in 1824 than in 1828. ‘This is frue--but in 
1815, when cotton sold for 20 cents per lb. brown shirt- 


| times, would have a recurd in this paper. 


: ; As our rule is 
to give both sides, we have been led into several subjects 





ings were worth 25 cents per yard--and, in 1816, after | that would have been avoided, if we could have foreseen 
the passage of the protecting tariff, cotton being worth} the extent to which they have proceeded. Wehad much 
28 cents per Ib. brown shirtings were sold at 21 cents-—| te do with the two great struggles of parties, from 1757 
in 1825, the average value of cotton was 19 cents, and) te 1804, and from 1808 to 1815, and are glad that we are 










the price of shirtings fen cents. Let him take Ais own 


dates and figures, and any one can make a pretty good ac- | 


count—but the general operation must be observed; and 
as the materia), when the cloth was at 25 cents per yard 
in 1816, cost only five cents—and now, when the material 
costs but 24 cenis and the cloths only 9 or 10 cents, the 
difference of 24 cents in the muieria/, and of 15 cents in 
the eloth, is well worthy of Mi” Ritchie’s investigation.” 





*It takes rather less than 4 lb. of cotton to make a 
vard of this cloth. When cotton was at 20 cents per Ib. 
the manufacturer obtained 20 cents for his labor, &c. ona 
yard of cloth; but now, when only 10 cents per Ib. he 
gets but 74 cents for making the same quantity of cloth; 
and the chief part of the difference between 74 cents and 
20 cents passed out of our pockets into those of the own- 
ers of British cotton mills, &c. before 1816. If we only 
kept this enormous profit at home, it would be some- 
thing—but we supply the goods at a little more than one- 
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| not so engaged in this, more severe and ruthlessthan eith- 
er of the others—and, we must say, derogatory to our 
country, and detrimenial to its free institutions and the 
rights of suffrage, with a more general grossness of assault 
upon distinguished individuals than we ever before wit- 
uessed. As we have often before, and in years past 
} observed, the character of our public men, of whatever 
| political party they may be, is a national property—being 

a young nation our stock of such property is so smali 
that we cannot afford to lose any portion of it; and we 
think that both parties to the present contest will regret 
the lengths to which they have proceeded, on the mutual 
goadings of each other. 





é —— 
hird for the labor and profit of our manufacturérs of 
what was paid to the British, for their labor and profit. 
Improved machinery has had much effeet in bringing this 
about; but owr own competition has also had a full pode 
portion in cheapening the artiele to the consumer 
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Howronanre pornes! It would seem from what j 
made known to us, that some members of the Britis 
government appear to make large calculations on 


‘sm ing of goods into the United States, which’ is consumers—will soon have another valuable and ‘dion 
freely spoken of, if not freely recommended, in many Of | coriclusive proof of the fallacy of their theory. Cotton then] 
the English newspapers. This squares well with oods, nails, and some other highly protected articles, 


morality which would hang a poor creature for forgi 
a one pound note, and employ public officers and publi¢ 
money to counterfeit and distribute the currency of other 
countries—as happened in the American and French revo- 
lutions; and during the last, also, it is notorious that 
British vessels, sailing under the American flag, with 
known false papers, were protected by British national 
vessels of war. We do not wonder then, that smug-| 
sling is recommended by Englishmen; but we are a lit- 
e surprised at the impudence of some of the ‘British 
party mn America,” whose blasted hopes are revived in 
the prospect that it may be extensively carried on. And 
it is rfeetly in character that those who called for the 
*tabdication”’ of Mr. Madison, in the late war, and basely 
exulted in the misfortunes of their country, should hate 
the tariff, and seck to render it void, by all manner of 
means. These men deserve of Britain, like Cobbett, 
**statues of gold for their services in America’’—but not 
so honestly earned as by that man,—for he, while a lead- 
er in politics in this, always and openly proclaimed his 
devotion to his king and country. We find some plea- 
‘ure in the reflection that for thirty years we have never 
had one common feeling with certain of those persons 
that we might name, in aught that regarded the poliey of 
our country—the United States, , 
Goy. Wittiams’ teTrerR. We invite attention to the 
letter of gov. Williams, formerly governor of South 
Carolina, on the prevailing excitement concerning the 
tariff. Many of its parts are worthy of particular atten- 
tion. ‘The following is very pointed. He says-—‘‘Is 
there a discreet citizen of Union district, can one be 
found in the state, who will prefer to take his musket 
and shoot down twenty-three Kentuckians and Yankees | 
(the destruction of life must be in that proportion, or it | 
will be against us) rather than make his own coarse 
woollen cloth? tor it would seem that the increased duties 
on hemp, iron, molasses and sugar, excite but a smail 
share of our anger, and our own representatives have 
voted for them.” | 
This is a most severe reproof of the left-handed legisla- 
tion, or “combination,” that we have frequently alluded to, 
in relation to the tariff bill, at the last session of congress. 
The southern members voted with certain others in the 
middle and west, that the bill might be swamped. ‘They 
thought the “Yankees” would all fly off, if wool and is 
manufactures were left unprotected, the duties being 
advanced on hemp, iron and molasses—-articles of great 
importance tothem. ‘T'weity-three of the New England 
members did fly off, and voted against the bill,* as bearing 
ecially hard upon their constituents, without affording 
e protection specially sought by them for their flocks 
and factories—but enough remained to pass the bill, and 
those who (as we think) had adopted measures to de- 
feat it, were countermined and caught in their own toils. 
Perhaps, we had a very small agency in that matter, and 
if so, are proud of it. We have no hesitation in express- 
ing a decided opinion, that tf the southern members had 
not given an apparent support to principles to which they 
were notoriously opposed, no tariff law would have pass- 
ed at the last session. We believe it was intended—set- 
tled—that no bill should pass; but the machinery became 
so entangled by operations for polttical effect, that it 
would not work on to its purpose, and the law was pass- 
ed, without being satisfactory to either of the three par- 
ties to it. If there is mjury in the law as it stands-~it is 
more the result of southern than of eastern votes; and the 
ple of South Carolina have more reason to condemn 
their own representatives than to blame the “Yankees.” 
We shall speedily publish a table of yeas and nays in 
proof of this. ‘*]t is as plain as a pike staff.” 





*It is fashionable in the south, and as a piece of party 
machinery, to call the tariff law a ‘‘Yankee’’ measure. 
Now the fuct is, that 16 members from New England 
voted for it, and 23 against it. Of the 23, however, 4 


thre | tection of home manufactures must moccoeurtiy 





IRON AND ITS MANUFACTURES. Those who really be- 
lieve that duties levied upon foreign articles for the pro- 
bea tax 
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ruin 








ng | awe purchased for less money than the duties upon them, pleo 
imported, added to the first cost of the raw materials often 
composing them, would amount to--and cheaper by one make 
phulf than such goods were sold for before the passage of that 
our protecting laws. In respect to cottons, Mr. Ward, late athe 
British charge d’affaires in Mexico, speaking of the du- the si 
ties levied upon certain kinds of goods, says—“The cot- They 
ton goods here alluded to are those known in Manches- tainty 
ter by the name of ‘Long Cloths,’ being an imitation of It is 
those imported from India formerly, and indeed at pre- manu 
sent to a limited extent. But in this important article of same 
| commerce, England is likely to be outdone by the recent Nash 
manufacturing establishments of the United States.— delph 
Their coarse grey, or unbleached long cloths already su= intere 
persede the British in the markets of the Brazils an@ some 
Mexico.”? And we venture to predict, with entire con- the Ic 
fidence, that what has happened in regard to these cotton ‘This | 
cloths, will take place with respeet to ron; that thousands more 
of tons will soon be exported, in various manufactures, rs at 
in less than ten years—perhaps, in five years.* The in- We 
evitable result then must be, that this important and indis> aten 
pensable article will be cheaper to the people of the Uni- manu 
ted States, than to those of other nations. When the rail What 
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roads and canals reach the easily accessible and exhaust» 
less stores of coal and iron in the west, who shall ecalcu- 
Jate the capacity of supply? It will be limited only by 
the quantity of labor that can be advantageously bestowed 
in the making of iron; and the abundance of water-power, 
or cheap application of steam, where the fuel costs not 
much mere than the labor of merely digging it and cast- 
ing it into the furnace, will reduce the amount of manual 
labor down to the lowest possible point. Pittsburg al- 
ready furnishes iron for the navy. ‘That the iron manu- 
facture will yield much less profit, per cent. on capix 
tal, than it has latterly produced, is expected by eve 

intelligent iron master—all are well assured (hat the late 
tariff will reduce the price of iron, and all its first or 
ponderous manufactures; and their opinion, on this sub- 
ject, we should suppose, was quite as good as that of the 
South Carolina lawyers, who have taken all such matters 
under their especial care!—But the iron-makers hope 
that regularity in price, when the domestic competition 





has settled down to the supply of the home market, will y hig 
render a general compensation more agreeable, if not so tat 
pholc 


large, as that recently afforded, not being subject to the 
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*lt may be as well at the present, as at any other time, 
to give a list of our chief importations of iron-and cer- 
tain of its manufactures—taking the year 1827. 








Fire arms—muskets and rifles $67,530 y's 
Exported 54,250 $13,280 per 

Iron and steel wire 765,660 Ib. 90,401 
Tacks, bradsand sprigs 19,163 4,135 
Nails 230,996 23,739 
Spikes $4,426 1,828 
Cables & ehains, and parts 431,766 29,140 
Mill irons 354 61 
Mill saws No. 1499 6,076 
Anchors 46,680 2,502 
Anvils 407,344 24,560 
Hammers and sledges— 

for smiths 22,155 1,683 
Castings 1,432,976 55,526 
Braziers’ rods 498,404 23,600 
Nail and spike rods 240 17 
Sheet and hoops 2,407, 867 $8,438 
Shit, for bands, &e. 2,458 2,946 
Pigs $4,092 ewt. 67,004 ~ 
Bar—-rolled 88,741 223,259 

hammered 467,515 1,590,350 
Steel 36,525 384,235 

Equal to 683,126 ewt. or $2,633,280 


These were the chief heavy manufactures of iron—of 
the weight about 27,500 cwt. and 165,000 dollars of the 
value were exported, leaving 655,626 cwt. or 32,782 tofts, 








or 5 were really anti-tariff men. 


and 2,468,280 dollars, for the consumption, 
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pasard of those foreign gluts, which, every now and 
then, have shut up one half of the furnaces and forges, 
ruined their owners, and cast thousands of laboring peo- 
ple out of their accustomed employments. As we have 
oftentimes said, it is of less importance whether a man 
makes 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. on his capital, than 
that it should vield a regular income. Persons will 
vather have 44 per cent. stocks of the United States, than 
the stocks of banks sometimes dividing 7 or 8 per cent. 
They establish their expenses according to the moral eer- 
tainty of their receipts, and are much the happier for it. 
It is thus with all classes of society. It is so with the 
manufactures of coarse cotton goods. These bear the 
same price at St. Louis, New Orleans, Savannah and 
Nashville, that they obtain at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, the simple cost of freight, and 
interest for time, being added; and the lively and whole- 
some domestic competition has reduced their price to 
the lowest rate into which they can be manufactured. 
‘This is known to every body, and is a fact, in itself, worth 
more than all the speculations of all the anti-tariff speak- 
rs and resolution-makers which abound in the south. 
We were led to these general remarks from seeing in 
ate newspapers some account of the progress of the iron 
manufacture in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and because of 
@yhat recently passed under our own observation at the 
Vest Point foundry and at Saugerties, in New York. 
Ve see that 500 tons of bar iron may be made at the 
present works in Schuylkill county, Pa.—that one fur- 
pace makes 20 tons per week—that the ore and the iron 
Bre carried to and fro on the canal. These aré new es- 
ablishments, others are building up—and the business 
nay be extended without present apparent limits, in the 
eighborhood. The making of iron was commenced in 
seauga county, Ohio, in 1825—there are now four blast 
rnaces and one or two cupolas, and seven forges; the 
rst make about 1400 tons of metal and castings annually, 
d the last manufacture a large portion of the metal into 
ar iron. The quality is reputed excellent. The county 
f Geauga exports iron to the value of 160,000 dollars 
nually. It contained only 7,791 persons in 1820, 
The West Point foundry, as it is called, because op- 
osite that celebrated place, has, for some time, been 
nown as agreat manufactory ofiron, Its heavy castings 
e famous all over the United States. It is conducted 
y high-spirited and capable men, with a resolution that 
ery thing shall be well done—and it is astonishing to 
thold what discipline and vigilance has accomplished in 
e government and direction of the numerous workmen, 
ade up, perhaps, of as discordant materials as ever 
ere collected together. ‘The casting of a long 32 pound- 
, Weighing, we think, more than three tons, is an every 
y’s business. It wasa grand sight to see the streams 
metal running into the pit, in which the mould is 
aced, Standing on the brink of it, some one suggested 
at the liquid metal might d/ow-up,—and three tons of 
over our heads was not a pleasant idea;—but Mr. 
bung, one of the Ae ey and the prompt and able 
ing manager of the works, decidedly saic, ‘‘we make 
calculation on that,”’ and all looked on with confi- 
ce. The castings at these works amount to about 
rieen tons per day; and besides, large quantities of 
avy machinery, of the best finish and quality, are made 
hem. The power every where seen is wonderful to 
se who never have visited great establishments like 




















‘he works at Saugerties are of recent date. In 1825, 


nry Barclay, esq. the worthy and active proprietor, | 
y, esq y proj 


hased nearly 500 acres of land at the mouth of 
pus creek, lying on each side of it, and securing the 
ble water-power of the creck to its second falls. 
the village of Saugerties, on the west side of the 
son, 100 miles from New York, and at the foot of 
Catskill mountains, in which this stream has its 
‘ce, A great dam is built on the top of the rock 
h makes the lowest fall of the Esopus, and raises 
water forty-five feet above the tide, which flows to 
j90t of this fall. A noble canal is cut through a bill 
lid rock, 65 feet high, which leads the water to the 
Site for manufactories, and where it may be fwice 
l. The whole power is probably adequate for fitty 
> establishments; all which can be located on tide wa- 
and large sloops may come along-side of them to 











It | 





deliver or receive cargoes; the freight is from 50 to 73 
cents per tonto New York. ‘The present improvements 
are a rolling mill, paper mill, and a patent saw-mill, 
not yet in operation. ‘I'he rolling mill is capable of sup- 
plying ¢wo hundred tons per week, and at present makes 
about seventy. Other sets of rollers, with forge hame 
mers, &c. were fitting, to give full effect to the powe 
er possessed, and accommodations are afforded in the pree 
sent extensive buildings, located, as it were, on an island, 
on three sides surrounded by deep water, and on the 
other by nearly perpendicular rocks, 60 or 70 feet high. 
The whole arrangement of this mill appears as complete 
and perfect as it well can be. The great water-wheel, 
the iren cog-whceel, (weighing 64 tons), the heavy geerin 
wheels of iron, and the balance-wheel, of 13 tons, alt 
run so smoothly, that persens immediately adjacent to 
them, may hold a conversation in their usual tone of voice, 
while wondering at the gigantic movements within reach 
of their hands. The economy of this establishment, as 
to the division and application of labor, is very remarke 
able; every thing proceeds with entire regularity and 
without noise, or any apparently great effort on the part 
of the work-people. All the varieties of rolled iron are 
made here—flat, square, round, hoops, nail rods and 
plates, sheet iron and boiler plates, of all dimensions; 
and, from the hard or white pigs, a malleable iron is made 
by a very rapid process. There are eight furnaces, four 
of them, if we recollect rightly, called “puddling.*’ 
The pigs are obtained from various places—some from 
Baltimore, which is now, perhaps, the best iron-market 
in the United States—One dealer will agree to supply 
5000 tons of pigs annually. We were pleased to see at 
these works, asupply of Berry’s Baltimore Fire Brick— 
which Mr. Barclay said were as good as the Stourbridge, 
or any other that he had ever secn or used. 

Though mainly intending to speak of iron and its man- 
ufactures, we shall make one or two more remarks about 
Saugerties, which promises to become one of the great- 
est manufacturing places in our country, from its happy 
and healthy location, and mighty and convenient. watere 
power. ‘The paper manufactory is a very large and exe 
tensive establishment. It is supplied with an English 
machine, by which two men and a boy make as much 
paper as can be made by twenty-eight men, in the usual 
way, with moulds. Another like machine was to be fit- 
ra and all the engines, &c. were prepared for them 

oth. 

The neighboring country is beautiful and healthy, and 
has a fine population—labor is abundant and provisions 
cheap. An excellent hotel has been recently opened on 
the premises; and it is said that from thence will proceed 
the chief road to the Catskill Mountain House—the dis- 
tauce being about the same, and the route a much better 
one, than that from the village of Catskill. 


cr 





Caanres.S. Watsa, esq. secretary of legation to the 
court of Spain, sailed from New York for Havre on the 
ist inst. 





New York. The legislature of this state, for the re» 
vision of the laws, met at Albany on ‘Tuesday last. 

VIRGINIA CONVENTION. By the governor of Virgie 
nia’s proclamation, it appears that the late vote on the 
question of convention was-- 





For it. Against it. 
20,825 16,595 
16,595 


4,230 majority. 
The county of Harrison is not included in this retuné. 
| ‘The vote of Harrison was 1050 for, and 50 against a con- 
|vention. The majority throughout the state, 5,230. 
| We look to the convention with a agers: 4 hope that 
| it will adapt the government and policy of this state te 
| the present condition of the world! While the intelli- 
gent and thrifty people of the eastern states, the enter- 
prising and industrious citizens of the middle states, and 
the bold and adventurous inhabitants of the west, have 


i 
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*When to these two machines shali be added the dry- 
ing machine now being adopted in England, there wild 








be a great additional saying of labor. 
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Herorante pornes! It would seem from what i 
made known to us, that some members of the Britis 
government appear to make large calculations on the 
sm 
freely spoken of, if not freely recommended, in many, of 
the English newspapers. ‘This squares well with tha 
morality which would hang a poor creature for forging 
a one pound note, and employ public officers and publi¢ 
money to counterfeit and distribute the currency of other 
eountries—as happened in the American and French revo- 
lutions; and durmg the last, also, it is nvtorious that 
British vessels, sailmg under the American flag, with 
known false papers, were protected by British national 
vessels of war. We do not wonder then, that smug-{ 
ging is recommended by Englishmen; but we are a lit- 

e surprised at the impudence of some of the ‘British 
party in America,”? whose blasted hopes are revived in 
the des Sa that it may be extensively carried on. And 
it is ectly in character that those who called tor the 
*‘abdication” of Mr. Madison, in the late war, and basely 
exulted in the misfortunes of their country, should hate 
the tariff, and seek to render it void, by all manner of 
means. ‘These men deserve of Britain, like Cobbett, 
**statues of gold for their services in America’’—but not 
so honestly earned as by that man,—for he, while a lead- 
er in politics in this, always and openly proclaimed his 
devotion to his king and country. We find some plea- 
‘ure in the reflection that for thirty years we have never 
had one common feeling with certain of those persons 
that we might name, in aught that regarded the poliey of 
our country—the United States, 

Goy. Wiiitams’ teTrer. We invite attention to the 
letter of gov. Williams, formerly governor of South 
Carolina, on the prevailing excitement concerning the 
tariff. Many of its parts are worthy of particular atten- 
tion. The following is vert pointed. He says-—‘‘Is 
there a discreet citizen of Union district, can one be 
found in the state, who will prefer to take his musket 
and shoot down ¢wenty-three Kentuckians and Yankees 


(the destruction of life must be in ¢hat proportion, or it | 


will be against us) rather than make his own coarse 
woollen cloth? tor it would seem that the increased duties 
en hemp, iron, molasses and sugar, excite but a small 
share of our anger, and our own representatives have 
woted for them.” 

This is a most severe reproof of the lett-handed legisla- 
tion, or “combination,” that we have frequently alluded to, 
in relation to the tariff bill, at the last session of congress. 
The southern members voted with certain others in the 
middle and west, that the bill might be swamped. ‘They 
thought the “Yankees” would all fly off, if wood and tts 
manufactures were left unprotected, the duties being 
advanced on hemp, iron and molasses—-articles of great 
importance tothem. ‘T'weity-three of the New England 
members did fly off, and voted against the bill,* as bearing 

ecially hard upon their constituents, without affording 

e protection specially sought by them for their. flocks 
and factories—but enough remained to pass the bill, and 
those who (as we think) had adopted measures to de- 
feat it, were countermined and caught in their own toils. 
Perhaps, we had a very small agency in that matter, and 
if so, are proud of it. We have no hesitation in express- 
iug a decided opinion, that tf the southern members had 
not given an apparent support to principles to which they 
were notoriously opposed, no tartff law would have pass- 
ed at the last session. We believe it was intended—set- 
tled—that no bill should pass; but the machinery became 
so entangled by operations for potttical effect, that it 
would not work on to its purpose, and the law was pass- 
ed, without being satisfactory to either of the three par- 
ties to it. If there is mjury in the law as it stands-~it Is 
more the result of southern than of eastern votes; and the 

ple of South Carolina have more reason to condemn 
their own representatives than to blame the “Yankees.” 
We shall speedily publish a table of yeas and nays in 
proof of this. ‘‘It is as plain as a pike staff.” 





*It is fashionable in the south, and as a piece of party 
machinery, to call the tariff law a ‘‘Yankee”’ measure. 
Now the fact is, that 16 members from New England 
voted for it, and 23 against it. Of the 23, however, 4 


ing of goods into the United States, which’ is } 


IRON AND ITs MANUFACTURES, Those who really be- 
lieve that duties levied upon foreign articles for the pro- 
tection of home manufactures must necessurily be a tax 

consumers—will soon have another valuable and 
conclusive preef of the fallacy of their theory. Cotton 
goods, nails, and some other highly protected articles, 


ori purchased for less money than the duties upon them, 


imported, added to the first cost of the raw materials 
composing them, would amount to--and cheaper by one 
phulf than such goods were sold for before the passage of 
our protecting laws. In respect to cottons, Mr. Ward, late 
British charge d’affaires in Mexico, speaking of the du- 
ties levied upon certain kinds of goods, says—“The cot- 
ton goods here alluded to are those known in Manches- 
ter by the name of ‘Long Cloths,’ being an imitation of 
those imported from India formerly, and indeed at pre- 
sent to a limited extent. But in this important article of 
commerce, Eng)and is likely to be outdone by the recent 
manufacturing establishments of the United States.— 
Their coarse grey, or unbleached long cloths already su- 
persede the British in the markets of the Brazils and 
Mexico.”? And we venture to predict, with entire con- 
fidence, that what has happened in regard to these cotton 
cloths, will take place with respeet to zron; that thousands 
of tons will soon be exported, in various manufactures, 
in less than ten years—perhaps, in five years.* The in- 
evitable result then must be, that this important and indis- 
pensable article will be cheaper to the people of the Uni- 
ted States, than to those of other nations. When the rail 
roads and canals reach the easily accessible and exhaust» 
less stores of coal and iron in the west, who shall ealcu- 
Jate the capacity of supply? It will be limited only by 
the quantity of Jabor that can be advantageously bestowed 
in the making of iron; and the abundance of water-power, 
or cheap application of steam, where the fue! costs not 
much more than the labor of merely digging it and cast- 
ing it into the furnace, will reduce the amount of manual 
labor down to the lowest possible point. Pittsburg al- 
ready furnishes iron for the navy. That the iron manu- 
, facture will yield much less profit, per cent. on capi- 
tal, than it has latterly produced, is expected by eve 
intelligent iron master—all are well assured ‘hat the late 
tariff will reduce the price of iron, and all its first or 
ponderous manufactures; and their opinion, on this sub- 
ject, we should suppose, was quite as good as that of the 
South Carolina lawyers, who have taken all such matters 
under their especial care!—But the iron-makers hope 
that regularity in price, when the dvmestic competition 
has settled down to the supply of the home market, will 
render a general compensation more agreeable, if not so 
large, as that recently afforded, not being subject to the 





*It may be as well at the present, as at any other time, 
to give a list of our chief importations of iron and cer- 
tain of its manufactures—taking the year 1827. 








Fire arms—muskets and rifles $67,530 
Exported 54,250 $15,280 
Iron and steel wire 765,660 Ib, 90,401 
Tacks, bradsand sprigs 19,163 4,135 
Nails 230,996 23,739 
Spikes $4,426 1,828 
Cables & ehains, and parts 431,766 29,140 
Mill irons 354 61 
Mill saws No. 1499 6,076 
Anchors 46,680 2,502 
Anvils 407,344 24,560 
Hammers and sledges— 
for smiths 22,153 1,683 
Castings 1,432,976 55,526 
Braziers’ rods 498,404 23,600 
Nail and spike rods 240 17 
Sheet and hoops 2,407, 867 $8,438 
Sht, for bands, &e. 2,458 2,946 
Pigs 34,092 ewt. 67,004 ~ 
Bar—rolled 88,741 223,259 
hammered 467,515 1,590,350 
Steel 36,525 384,235 
Equal to 683,126 ewt. or $2,633,280 


These were the chief heavy manufactures of iron—of 
the weight about 27,500 ewt. and 165,000 dollars of the 
value were exported, leaving 655,626 cwt. or 32,782 tofts, 





or 5 were really anti-tariff men. 


and 2,468,280 dollars, for the consumption, 
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pasard of those foreign gluts, which, every now and 
then, have shut up one half of the furnaces and forges, 
ruined their owners, and cast thousands of laboring peo- 
ple out of their accustomed employments. As we have 
oftentimes said, it is of less importance whether a man 
makes 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. on his capital, than 
that it should yield a regular income. Persons will 
yather have 44 per cent. stocks of the United States, than 
the stocks of banks sometimes dividing 7 or 8 per cent. 
They establish their expenses according to the moral eer- 
tainty of their receipts, and are much the happier for it. 
It is thus with all classes of society. It is so with the 
manutactures of coarse cotton goods. ‘These bear the 
same price at St. Louis, New Orleans, Savannah and 
Nashville, that they obtain at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, the simple cost of freight, and 
interest for time, being added; and the lively and whole- 
some domestic competition has reduced their price to 
the lowest rate into which they can be manufactured. 
This is known to every body, and is a fact, in itself, worth 
more than all the speculations of ali the anti-tariff speak- 
ers and resolution-makers which abound in the south. 

We were led to these general remarks from seeing in 

late newspapers some account of the progress of the iron 
manufacture in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and because of 
what recently passed under our own observation at the 
West Point foundry and at Saugerties, in New York. 
We see that 500 tons-of bar iron may be made at the 
present works in Schuy!kill county, Pa.—that one fur- 
nace makes 20 tons per week—that the ore and the iron 
are carried to and fro on the canal. ‘These aré new es- 
tablishments, others are building up—and the business 
may be extended without present apparent limits, in the 
neighborhood. The making of iron was commenced in 
Geauga county, Ohio, in 1825—there are now four blast 
furnaces and one or two cupolas, and seven forges; the 
first make about 1400 tons of metal and castings annually, 
and the last manufacture a large portion of the metal into 
bar iron. The quality is reputed excellent. The county 
of Geauga exports iron to the value of 160,000 dollars 
annually. It contained only 7,791 persons in 1820, 

The West Point foundry, as it is called, because op- 
osite that celebrated place, has, for some time, been 
jnown as agreat manufactory ofiron, Its heavy castings 
sre famous all over the United States. It is conducted 
by high-spirited and capable men, with a resolution that 
very thing shall be well done—and it is astonishing to 
behold what discipline and vigilance has accomplished in 
he government and direction of the numerous workmen, 
made up, perhaps, of as discordant materials as ever 
ere collected together. ‘The casting of a long 32 pound- 
r, weighing, we think, more than three tons, is an every 

ay’s business. It wasa grand sight to see the streams 
f metal running into the pit, in which the mould is 
laced. Standing on the brink of it, some one suggested 
at the liquid metal might d/ow-uwp,—and three tons of 
over our heads was not a pleasant idea;—but Mr. 
oung, one of the ey ae gy and the prompt and able 
ting manager of the works, decidedly saic, ‘‘we make 
0 calculation on that,”’? and all looked on with confi- 
nce. The castings at these works amount to about 
irteen tons per 
tavy machinery, of the best finish and quality, are made 
them. ‘The power every where seen is wonderful to 
ose who never have visited great establishments like 
: 


The works at Saugerties are of recent date. In 1825, 



















opus creek, lying on each side of it, and securing the 
hole water-power of the creck to its second falls. 
atthe village of Saugerties, on the west side of the 
dson, 100 miles from New York, and at the foot of 
t Catskill mountains, in which this stream has its 
ree, A great dam is built on the top of the rock 
ich makes the lowest fall of the Esopus, and raises 
P Water forty-five feet above the tide, which flows to 
foot of this fall. A noble canal is cut through a bill 
solid rock, 65 teet high, which leads the water to the 
{site tor manufactories, and where it may be fwice 
d. The whole power is probably adequate for fifty 
pe establishments; all which can be located on tide wa- 
» and large sloops may come along-side of them to 


1y; and besides, large quantities of | 


nry Barclay, esq. the worthy and active proprietor, | 
tchased nearly 500 acres of land at the mouth of | 


It | 


deliver or receive cargoes; the freight is from 50 to 73 
cents pertonto New York. ‘The present improvements 
are a rolling mill, paper mill, and a patent saw-mill, 
not yet in operation. ‘The rolling mill is capable of supe 
plying two hundred tons per week, and at present makes 
about seventy. Other sets of rollers, with forge hame 
mers, &c. were fitting, to give full effect to the powe 
er possessed, and accommodations are afforded in the pres 
sent extensive buildings, located, as it were, on an island, 
on three sides surrounded by deep water, and on the 
other by nearly perpendicular rocks, 60 or 70 feet high. 
The whole arrangement of this mill appears as complete 
and perfect as it well can be. The great water-wheel, 
the iron cog-wheel, (weighing 64 tons), the heavy geerin 
wheels of iron, and the balance-wheel, of 13 tons, an 
run so smoothly, that persens immediately adjacent to 
them, may hold a conversation in their usual tone of voice, 
while wondering at the gigantic movements within reach 
of their hands. The economy of this establishment, as 
to the division and application of labor, is very remarke 
able; every thing proceeds with entire regularity and 
without noise, Or any apparently great effort on the part 
of the work-people. All the varieties of rolled iron are 
made here—flat, square, round, hoops, nail rods and 
plates, sheet iron and boiler plates, of all dimensions; 
and, from the hard or white pigs, a malleable iron is made 
by a very rapid process. There are eight furnaces, four 
of them, if we recollect rightly, called “puddling.’’ 
The pigs are obtained from various places—some from 
Baltimore, which is now, perhaps, the best iron-market 
in the United States—One dealer will agree to supply 
5000 tons of pigs annually. We were pleased to see at 
these works, asupply of Berry’s Baltimore Fire Brick— 
which Mr. Barclay said were as good as the Stourbridge, 
or any other that he had ever secn or used. 

Though mainly intending to speak of iron and its mane 
ufactures, we shall make one or two more remarks about 
Saugerties, which promises to become one of the great 
est manufacturing places in our country, from its happy 
and healthy location, and mighty and convenient. waters 
power, ‘The paper manufactory is a very large and exe 
tensive establishment. It is supplied with an English 
machine, by which twe men and a boy make as much 
paper as can be made by twenty-eight men, in the usual 
way, with moulds. Another like machine was to be fit- 
ny and all the engines, &c. were prepared for them 

oth. 

The neighboring country is beautiful and healthy, and 
has a fine population—labor is abundant and provisions 
cheap. An excellent hotel has been recently opened on 
the premises; and it is said that from thence will proceed 
the chief road to the Catskill Mountain House—the dis- 
tauce being about the same, and the route a much better 
one, than that from the village of Catskill. 





Caanres. 8S. Wausn, esq. secretary of legation to the 
court of Spain, sailed from New York for Havre on the 
ist inst. 





New Yor. The legislature of this state, for the re» 
vision of the laws, met at Albany on ‘Tuesday last. 





VIRGINIA CONVENTION. By the governor of Virgi- 
nia’s proclamation, it appears that the late vote on the 
question of convention was-- 





For it. Against it, 
20,825 16,595 
16,595 


4,230 majority. 
| The county of Harrison is not included in this retuni. 
| The vote of Harrison was 1050 for, and 50 against a con- 
| vention. The majority throughout the state, 5,230. 

We look to the convention with a pleasing hope that 
it will adapt the government and policy of this state te 
the present condition of the world! While the intelli- 
gent and thrifty people of the eastern states, the enter- 
prising and industrious citizens of the middle states, and 
the bold and adventurous ivhabitants of the west, have 


| 


*When to these two machines shali be added the dry- 
ing machine now being aye in England, there wild 
be a great additional saving of labor. 
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Scene tee ne erate ee ee 
been making mighty and magnificent exertions to improve 
and extend their natural advantages—Virginia, abound- 
ing with coal, iron and other minerals, with a luxuriant 
soil and happy climate, penetrated with noble rivers, 
and watered by a thousand descending streams, having 
immense power to feed canals or propel machinery, has 
been standing still, as if believing like the Spaniard, who, 
when it was proposed to render a certain river navigable, 
opposed it for the reason that, “if God had intended it 
for navigation, he would have made it navigable himself.” 
Lately, Virginia was first in population, and should have 
been, in consequence, the first in wealth, but she now 
has a fourth or fifth grade in free population, anda lower 
one in wealth. While others were going forward, 
steadily and securely, and grappling with every prospcct 
of advancing their interests through increased values of 


= = 
Tae weatuer. The earth, which was parched and 
thirsty from a long continued drought, has been supplieq 
with copious showers, causing vegetation to resume its 
livery of green, and brightening the hopes of the hus. 
bandman. 








Grapvuates. At the annnal commencement of Har. 
vard University, on the 27th ult. fifty-two young gentle. 
men were admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts. 
the degree of master of arts was conferred upon twenty. 
six persons; and eight received that of doctor of medi. 
cine—and at the commencement of Dartmouth, on the 
20th ult. the degree of A. B. was conferred on 41 ung 

entlemen; that of A. M. on 16, and that of M. D. on 

1. Many distinguished citizens attended the ceremo. 
nies at both institutions. 


labor and production, Virginia has been working with 
tobacco and corn, and corn and tobacco, and seemingly 
thought it a dangerous innovation that a hogshead of the} I 
latter should be sent to market in any other than the 
**eood old way” of rolling it—by the aid of four or five 
horses, and three or four blacks to assist! 


Among the improvements expected, we look to the de- 
struction of the central power which has long existed at 
Richmond, and with deep interest, for the welfare of the | 

eople of Virginia. Whether tobacco sold for three dol- | 
ars or ten dollars, had no effect upon the amount of the 
publie money received by the individuals composing it— 
they were “doing very well,”’ they would “Icet very well 
alone;”’ and, being the fountain of honor, the source from 
whence nearly ali offices proseeded, they possessed such a | 
mighty influence over the people of this state, as to cause 
a now leading politician in the south, whenever any one 
suggested what Virginia might do, to interrupt the speak- 
er, and say—ZJ beg your pardon, sir—Richmond; Rich- | 
mend, sit—Not Virginia,” and we entirely agreed with | 
him in the opinion conveyed—being also our own and | 
held for many years, 








Naturalization. Aliens who are desirous of be-| 
coming citizens of the United States, must, 

1st. Have resided five years in the United States. 

2d. Have made a declaration on oath or affirmation be- 
fore some court of record, having common law jurisdic- 
tion, and aseal and clerk, or prothonotory, of his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, and to renounce all allegiance 
and fidelity to any fereign power whatever, and particu- 
larly of the power of which sueh alien is a subject, or ci- 
tizen. 

This declaration must be made two years before the 
applicant can be admitted; however, persons who have 
come to this country before they were eighteen, and who 
Rave resided five years in the United States, can be ad- 
mitted by making this declaration at the time of admis- 
sion; and all persons who resided in the United States 
before the 18th June, 1812, and have since continued to 
reside here, can also be admitted, without having made 
this previous declaration of intention. 


8d. The applicant must have resided one year in the 
state in which he applies. 


4th. Must be a person of good moral character, at- 
tached to the principles of the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, and well disposed to the good order and hap- 
piness of the same, and at the time of admission, must 
renounce al] allegiance and fidelity to foreign powers, 
&c, and declare on oath or affirmation, to support the 
constitution of the United States, 


Different rules are observed in different courts, as to 
the testimony required to prove the residence, &e. of 
the applicant; in some cases it is necessary by law, to 
have the evidence of citizens; and as a general rule, it 
is better for applicants to have citizens to prove their re- 
sidence, age, intention, &c. 

The fees tor admission are as follows:— 
tn the district or circuit courts of the U. States, ~— 

Taking declaration of intention, $1,50 

Certificate of naturalization, 2,00 
Yn the county courts of this state and Baltimore city 

court— 

Taking 


declaration of intention, $2,00 


sum® 
astronomy in the university of Virginia, par‘ook of a 
public dinner, given by his friends of Philadelphia, on 
the 
ponceau presided—N, Biddle, esq. Dr. Chapmen ani 
James Ronaldson, esq. being vice-presidents. 

elegant compliment to distinguished merit. 
| of the president and the reply of the guest, were honor. 
ble to their heads and hearts, 





Dr. Ropent M. Parrenrsoy, late of the university oj 


ennsylvania, being about to leave his native city to as- 


the chair of professor of natural philosophy and 


®%. Du. 


’ 


20th ult. The learned and venerable P. 
It was» 
The add ¢s 


Fourta or Jury ar Panis. Our national anniversg. 


ry was celebrated at Paris, by numerous American citi- 
aens, ina style worthy of themselves and the day. A 
sumptuous dinner was provided at the Chaumiere, Bou. 
levard de Mont Parnasse, 
general at Paris, took the chair as president, and Horter 


J. Cox Barnet, esq. consul 


Andry, esq. of New Orleans, as vice president, assisie( 


by the committee ofarrangements, Hieut. Tyler, of the 


U. S. A., Cornelieus Bradford, esq. of New York, and 
Dr. Clark, of Philadelphia. Among the guests present, 


| were his excellency James Brown, minister of the U, 


States to the court of France, general Lafayette, and 
Geo. W. Lafayette, esq. ‘The banners of France and 
America were gacefully blended together in the saloon, 
and a fine band of music stationed in the garden, playing 
occasionally national and popular airs of the United 
States, added to the gaiety of the assembly, brought t 
gether to celebrate a day so dear to the heart of ever 
true American. 

After the regular toasts had been drunk, the president 
on behalf of the committee of arrangement, proposed th 
following, which was received with the most lively ap 
plause:— 

**Our vencrable guest, general Lafayette, whose name; 
associated with that of our beloved Washington, vill 
descend with imperishable renown to the latest poster 
t rp. 99 

After the acelamations which followed this announce 
ment had subsided, 

General Lafayette rose, and addressed the compat 
as follows:—Be pleased, gentl men, to accept my coris 
thanks for these new testimonics of your affection, whid 
cannot fail to excite the feelings of inexpressible pleas! 
and gratitude. This is, gentlemen, my 52d celebroli 
ofour solemn 4th of July, although in si:tuat.ons ve 
different; first, in community with my dear hroether 59 
diers, under the tent of our great and paternal clit 
then in the tumult of the French—I ought t> cay 4 
European revolution, sometimes in a solitary dungeot 
lately inthe congenial bosom of America, amidst! 
wonders of prosperity and happiness that have been 4 
result of American independence, and a virtuous pe 
verance in what may be called the principles of! 
American school,—a school of which it is my prié? 
have ever remained a constant and faithful disciple, 
now I enjoy the pleasure to partake of this annivers# 
with the respected and so justly beloved represents! 
of the nation, with you, gentlemen, the sons, grands? 
and some the great grandsons of my revolution?!y° 
temporaries and companions, with you who all unite® 
common American fellow feeling, and do so much ¢% 

to your native land,—you, who the more you see git 
political institutions of every country on this side! 


sn Sily 











3,20 


ertificate of natcralizatien, 





| Atlantic, the more you must feel attached to the in" 
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tions of your own, which I cannot better define than in 
proposing the following toast: 

National good sense and practical rights, the two 
great springs of American government.” ' 

Then followed nu crous volunteer toasts, patriotic, 
complimentary to eminent men, and characteristic of 
American citizens abroad. ‘The utmost harmony pre- 
vailed throughout the day, and the company separated 
at a late hour. 





Bank oF THe Unirep States. From the Philadel- 
hia Gazette of Sept. 3. At a meeting of the stock- 
olders of the bank of the United States held yesterday, 

Messrs. Charles Chauncey, Alexander Henry, Cadwal- 
lader Evans, Charles Jared Ingersoll, James Ronaldson, 
and James C. Fisher, were appointed a committee to ex- 
amine the statements laid onthe table by the president. 
--The meeting then adjourned to nineo’clock the next 
day. 

This morning the committee, through their chairman, 

Mr. Chauncey, made a report responsive to the address 
of the president—embracing a statement of the condition 


of the bank in August 1828, and a comparison of its | 


present conition with its condition in 1822, Ve 
encomiums are bestowed on the president in the report, 
and the measures which have been taken to increase the 
circulation of the bank and extend its business, are highly 
applauded, 
proving of the administration of the bank in every thing 
general and particular, which resoluti adopted 
without a dissenting voice. 

{tis stated in the report, that the profits of the last 


ions were 


year exceeded those of 1822, in the sum of 823,600 dole | 
lars: and were greater by 979,000 doilars, than the aver- | 


age of profits for the three years preceeding 1822. 
The specie on hand on the tst of August last, was 

6,593,000—-—cireulation 1£3,000,000,-—Public deposits 

6,563,000.—Private do. 7,301,000.—Funded debt held 


by the bank 16,930,000.—Discounts 37 ,000,000.—Con- | 


tingent fund 4,300,000.—Suspended debt 7,109,000. 


{We shall publish the statement at length, in a subse- | 


quent paper. ‘The bank now appears devoted to the pur- 
poses for which it was instituted, with much steadiness 
and great eare, and on that account, deserve 

country. Sut this lessens net our olrje ction to the d: 
gerous principle of its establishment—believing as 
have always beleved that 

power to grant acts of incoporation—except 
ten miles square. 

The multitude of bills of five dollars now i 
offices of this bank, we apprehend, will produce much 
injury yet. Bills of that amount had better be leit to 
the local banks, as Icss subject to forgery, or as being 
more speedily detected, and of less extensive injury, 
when counterfeited. 

A recent return to the house of commons proves how 
very much the crime of forgery has diminished since the 
abolition of bank of England one pound not In 
last few years the bank have only had cighteen prosecu- 
tions. Why not profit by experience? 

StF” We observe that counterfeits of the bills or 
checks issued by the offices are already in eirenlation— 
the various signatures of the different presi 
cashiers much assist in giving them currency. ‘Phe 
counterfeits are supposed to be fromm a manufactory in 
Canada. -— 

YANKEE RETORT. Soon after the revolution 
capt. P—, a brave Yankee officer, was at St. 
burgh, in Russia, and while there, aceepted an invitation 


tli- 
we 
pos ess 


coneress does uot 


iy Wai’, 


te 
a fer - 


to dine; there was a large number at table, and among | 


Ulhc 


the rest was an English lady, who wished to appear 
of the knowing ones 
an American was one of the guests 


3, expressed to one of 


her friends a determination to quiz him.—She fastened | 
on him like a tigress: making many inquiries respecting 


our habits, customs, dress, manners, and modes of life, 
education, amusements, &c. &c.—T'o all her enquiries, 
capt. P— gave answers that satisfied all the company ex- 
cept the lady; she was determined not to be satisfied, and 
the following short dialogue took place. 

" Lady,—Have the rich people in your country any car- 
a a for I suppose there are some who call themselves 
rich, 


y warm | 


The report concluded with resolutions ap- | 


withim the | 


sued by the | 


the | 


lents aud 


This lady, on understanding that | 





Capt. P.—My residence is in a small town on an 
island where there are but few carriages kept, but in the 
larger towns and cities on the main land, there are a 
number that are kept in a style suitable to our republican 
manners. 

Lady.--I can’t think where you find drivers,--I should 
not think the Americans would know how to drive a 
coach. 

Capt. P.—We find no difficulty on that account, ma- 
dam; we can have plenty of drivers by sending to Eng- 
land for them. 

Lady.—( Speaking very quick). 1 think the Ameri- 
cans ought to drive the English, instead of the English 
driving the Americans. 

Capt. P.—We did, madam, in the late war, but since 
| pence we permit the English to drive us. 

The lady half choked with choler, sat mute a minute 
and left the room, whispering to her friend, the Yankees 
are too much for us in the eaxbinet as well as in the ficld. 





————, 


Dien, recently, at Exeter, N. H. John Taylor Gilman, 
esq. formerly governor of the state of New Hampshire, 
(and filimg many other important civil offices, 


| In Smithville, N. C. Thomas Callender, aged 7i—a 
faithful soldier of the revolution. 

| In New Yerk, on the 6thinst. gen. Zieodorus Bailey, 
| for many years post master of that city——formerly a mem- 
|ber of congress, and much esteemed for bis public and 
private worth, Born in 1758. 

In Caswell county, N. C. on the 30th ult. Bartilese 
Yancey, esq. formerly a member of congress, and, for 
several past vears, speaker of the senate of the state. 
| At West Union, O. Charles W. Burd, esq. judge of 
the U.S. district court for the state of Ohio. It is re- 
‘markable that Judge Trimble, of the supreme court of 
the U.S. died on the same day. ‘here are now three 
| offices vacant in the U. 8. judiciary, judge Peters having 
also recently departed. 

At W ashington, on Wednesday last. Don Pebble Ob- 
regon, minister from the republic of Mexico to the 
| United States—a gentleman universally esteemed for the 

probity of his character and the urbanity of his deport» 
‘ment. 


well of the 


| a 
Tur tates Mr. AsumMus. Office 
Colonization Society, Sept. 1, 1828,— 

Whereas it has pleased the Great Disposer of all hue 
man events to remove, by death, on the night of the 28th 
he Rev. Jehudi Ashmun, colonial agent 


cf the American 


/of August last, the 
at Liberia: 

dtesolved, ‘That, in officially announcing this event 
the board of managers express, with due submission to 
the will of Providence, their deepest sorrow for the less 
of the valunble services of Mr. -Ashmun. 

Resolved, ‘Thatthe members of this board will wear 
crape on the left arm for one month, in testimony of their 
respect for the deceased. ‘ 

Zesolved, ‘Vhatthe first town or settlementito be an 
'propriated to the Colonists in Liberia, be named A she 
jinun, inmeraory of that distinguished philanthropist, 
Reesolved, That these resolutions be pulblishe d in the 
| newspapers of this eity. 

JAMES LAURIE 
niente 

Du. Ricuanp Ranpats, has been appointed agent of 
the American Colonization Society, and will forthwith 
} proteed to Liberia. 


{ — ae 


pres. B. M. 


Arnica.—The British vessels on the coast continue te 
make many captures oj slaving vessels, Dutch and Spa- 
nish, A tender ol tne Svbile inigate had hada hard fight 
with a Spanish vessel, of much superior force, hut 
suceeevted in capturing ber. A French slaver, to aid in 
her escape from a Freoch cruiser, threw sixty-five slaves 
overboard! A Spanish schooner of only sixty tons, had 
221 slaves stowed away in her hold—30 speedily died, 
and many of the rest were not expected to live. It ig 
thought a good voyage if not more than twenty out of 
an hundred are murd-red—but sometimes the ras- 
cals kill-off one-half—or filty out of an hundred; and 
this by professing Christians, or persons countenanced 
i ina Christian land. 





* 
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New Yor. The unpleasant controversy between 
the board of aldermen and the firemen, has been satis- 
factorily adjusted by mutual concessions of the parties 
éausing it, and a prompt restoration of Mr. Bailey to 
his station m the department. Ina recent fire the differ- 
ent companies displayed their usual zeal and skill, 
having proceeded with their apparatus three miles to 
the burning premises, which were rescued trom the 
flames with but little damage. 
The steamboat Sun, which had been employed in 
—- up such vessels to the city having cargoes on 
likely to be effected by the tariff, was destroyed by 
fire outside of The Hook on the Ist inst. The erew, 
which had taken to the boats, was saved by the revenue 
entter. 


‘“‘A TALE OF HORROR!”’—Strange as it may appear, the 
facts stated in the following article are indisputable. A 
coroner’s inquest was held over the bodies of the mur- 
dered men, and the murderer pronounced insane. The 
report of the inquest, too long for insertion, gives a full 
history of the transaction. 

An event without a paralle) in the annals of marine mis- 
fortune, occurred on board the brig ‘*Mary Russell,” 

tain Stewart, of Cork, on her passage home from 
Barbadoes, which arrived in Cork on Thursday. There 
ere on board, besides the master and mate, eight men 
and four boys; of these, six seamen, and a naval gentle- 
tleman, passenger in her, were found dead in the eabin 
on Monday morning last, by capt. Callender, of the Ma- 
ry Stubbs, ot Beliast, which was also on her passage 
home from Barbadoes, and spoke the Mary Russell on 
the above morning, having been killed the day before 
by the capt. according to the statement of the four boys. 
The cause assigned by the master to capt. Callender 
Was, an attempt on the part of the crew to mutiny, 
and his apprehension that thay would take away his life; 
but to save himself, he succeeded in inducing them to 
be tied in the cabin, each singly, before another was 
called down; and when all were thus rendered power- 
less, that he put those seven to death with a crowbar! 
The mate named Smith, and one sailor named Howes, 
by some means extricated themselves and escaped death, 
after being wounded in several places. It appears he 
Was in the act of tying the boys also when the Mary 
Stubbs hove in sight. Capt. Cailender held by the Ma- 
ry Russell and saved capt. Stewart from being drowned, 
he having leaped twice into the sea for that purpose. 
Wednesday again, for the third time, he flung himself 


overboard off Castle-town, and was picked up by a hook- | 


er. A warrant for the apprehension of capt. Stewart 
has been issued, and an inquest held on the bodies of the 
seven men. We conclude that he must bave been under 
the influence of insanity to have committed so cold blood- 
ed and horrible an act [Limerick paper. 


end 


Exrennitunrs on prblic buildings, ec. in and near 
London.—In looking over some of the estimates for the 
building, repairing and erecting publie buildings in Eng- 
land, we were struck with their liberality. 

Just as the workmen were finishing the alterations inthe 
kine’s palace, St. James’ park, it was discovered by Mr. 
Nash, the architect, that his plans, thus completed, would 
leave the palace without a perfect symmetry; he, there- 
fore, was compelled to make some trifling additions, which 
would cost $222,000——making the cost of repairs 


$1,922,191 44. 


. ' 
A custom house was nearly completed, when it was | 


found that the foundation was insecure, and tie work 
was given up ata cost of $2,041,400. 

A new post office is nearly finished, which is to cost 
according to estimates, $2,339,880. 


The new lodges, gates, &Xc. of Hyde park will cost | 


about $350,000. 
Other expenditures for the Serpentine river, ke. about 
$600,000. 


The new Mewson thenorth side of Westminster street, | 


about $150,000. 
On Regent Park, expenditures about, $400,000. 
Residence of secretary of state, $200,000. 
Furniture for house of parliament, for the last 5 years, 
2575 .000 {", S, Gazette 
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LoNDON rmrorTaTions. In | over a table of 
importations into London of the principal articles from the 
E. Indies for the first 6 months of the present year, we no- 
tice that the quantity of indigu, 18,620 chests against 7,891 
chests last year. Ginger, 5,387 bags against 481 last year. 
Coffee, 25,892 bags against 22,401 last year. Cotton,29,796 
against 24,592. Pepper 17,000 against 47,600 bags. Rice 
39,589 against 17,567. Mauritius sugar, 193,397 against 
108,077 bags; other sorts, 88,136 against 61,786 bags, 
Tumeric, 9,825 against 15,476 bags. Cinnamon, 1,984 
against 9,232 bales. [78, 





Bank oF ENGLAND AND THE MUNEY MARKET. Ina 
recent debate in the British house of commons, Mr. Hus- 
kisson made some pointed remarks on the awkward po- 
sition of the bank of England, in having nearly its whole 
capital locked up in advances to government, of which, 
in case of a crisis, it could not avail iiself. A_ similar 
state of things, he observed, led to the restriction act of 
1797, which had “produced more confusion in property, 
and had entailed more political and moral evils on the 
country, than any other measure within the last centu- 
ry.”” He hinted that there was some resemblance be- 
tween the present state of the country, and its state four 
years ago, “Jn the metropolis there was a perfect pletho- 
ra of money, such as had never before been known, ‘The 
bank at this moment, as he understood, had deposited in 
its hands /6,000,000 of money, which could find no bene. 
ficial employment. This wasa far greater amount than 
he had ever known to be lying idle in its hands before. 
Every banker in London also had large deposites in his 
hands, for which he could find no employment consistent 
with the ordinary operations of banking.” 


etl 





Encuisa Tanirr. The effect of the English tariff on 





most ofthe productions of this country, is not we be- 
\lieve, generally understood, and its operation upon 
| some of our leading staples will probably excite some 
| surprise. With the exception of cotton scarcely a single 
article escapes duty in England, almost amounting to an 
|entire prohibition. Even staves have not escaped the 
| vigilance of the British tariffites. The duty, in intend, 
| on red oak hha, staves is £25 sterling per thousand, (105,) 
| whereas they cost in North Carolina about $10 to $15 per 
} thousand. Here is an English protection duty of ten 
| times the original cost of an article which if subject only 
| to areasonable duty, would give employment to a large 
(amount of tonnage, [MY Gazette. 


| Tur parr pock, at Gosport, Va. under charge of col. 
'L. Baldwin, which was commenced on the Ist January 
last, is constructing in a masterly manner—about 150 
/'men are employed in the work. 


| Hocrtx coaches, The number of persons who are 
_accommodated by these means of conveyance between 
the town and the neighboring towns, is very great. The 
old’ Roxbury line, the parents we believe, of all these 
eoaches, runs every half hour between Boston and Roz- 
bury, making about 48 passages daily, carrying often 18, 
20 or 25, and even 30 passengers at atime. We un- 
derstand that 3200 passengers have been conveyed in 4 
week by this line. ‘There is besides an opposition line 
which runs hourly, and an additional coach which runs 
every two hours, through Roxbury to Brookline. These 
coaches are all on one of the avenues to the city. 
{ Bost. Dailv. 

‘Coaches thus ply between different points in the city 
of New York—more especially for the accommodation 
‘of great numbers of persons whose places of business 
ave at considerable distances from their dwellings. ] 


ee 


Funrrats. Four clergymen at Savannah, have made 
;a very modest and respectful suggestion, that the prac- 
tice of distributing scarfs and gloves, &c. at funerals, 
i should be ore with, as oftentimes falling ‘theavy 

upon the widow and the orphan, contributing to in- 
/erease their affliction, by entailing a debt upon them,” Ke, 
_and to those who can afford such expenditures, they re- 
; commend that alike amonnt should be given ‘‘to ont 
‘ot the charitable institutions, whieh are so creditable to 
i hat city 7? 
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Saxony sneer. Another cargo, 25 rams and 112 
ewes, of the best flocks, have recently arrived at New 
York, in excellent condition. The United States are to 
be a great wool-growing country. We ought, and will 
under the encouragement now afforded, supply it cheaper 
and better than any other—the tariff laws being allowed 
to shew the fulness ef their «perations as experience 
shall render desirable. The dogs, however, sometimes 
commit serious ravages on our flocks. A gentleman in 
Schoharie county, N. Y. lately had seventy killed in one 
night. 





Parriancas. John Jay,of New York, the only sur- 
viving member of the American congress, of 1774. 
Charles Carroll, of Maryland, is the only one remaining 
of the congress of 1776, that adopted the Declaration of 
Independence; James Madison, of Virginia, is, it is be- 
lieved, the only surviving member of the nationa) conven- 
tion of 1787, which formed the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. Major William Jackson, a revolutionary offi- 
eer, who signed and certified the constitution of the 
United States, as secretary of the convention, is still alive, 
and resides in Philadelphia. [Vermont Messenger. 





Dear aNp vums. An estimate of the number of 
deaf mutes in the United States, has been made by Mr. 
Wild, the principal of the Pennsylvania institution for 
the education of this unfortunate class ef beings In or- 
der to ascertain the number, Mr. W. took the proportion 
of deaf and dumb persons to the whole population of 


twenty-five counties in Pennsylvania, which he ascer- | 


tained to be precisely one to every two thousand. ‘This 
ratio is also found to agree very nearly with enumerations 
made throughout that commonwealth, in other states, 
and in foreign countries. 
1820, itis therefore calculated that among the white po- 
pulation of the United States at that period, there were 
$035 deaf and dumb persons—of which number, 1388 
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stance, gin, 90 pipes; rum, 385 puncheons; indigo, 223 
ceroons; coffee, 295 bags; tea, about 3000 chests; earth- 


en and glass ware, (imported) 300 crates; Dumbarton 
window glass, 500 boxes, &c. Ke. 





A BEAUTIFUL NEW AND USEFULINVENTION. By Br. 
Peter Laporte. We have in our possession, and shall be 
glad to exhibit, a beautiful and robber-proof travelling 
trunk, made of a new material, which is thus described 
|in the specification of the patentee. 

“This cloth is made of hemp and wire which is spun 
together, wove and twilled in thie same way thatall other 
cloths are. The hemp is twisted tight round the wires, 
and they arethen woven together in the manner in which 
the common bagging is made. It may however, be 
wove tight or open to suit the purposes for which it may 
be required, and after this operation it should, in all 
cases, be painted on both sides; thisserves to prevent the 
hemp from rotting, and the wire from rusting, You 
may, if you please, put many coats of paint upon it, (suit- 
edto the object) which will make the surface solid, 
smooth and elegant. This cloth may be used for many 
purposes, not only for boots of stages, but for carpeting, 
sacking bottoms for bedsteads, fancy chairs, sofas, pan- 
nels, (or in fact bodies) or roofs of carriages, baskets, 
water buckets, for travelling trunks, or the security of 
the mails.” 

There would realiv seem to be no end to the durabili- 
ty of whatever is constructed of these materials, and we 
/know not why they may not be applied to all the ob- 
| jects enuracrated, as well as various others. The trunk, 

while it iscompletely impenetrable, is lighter than the 
ordinary trunk. We really think that editors of papers 
would benefit the public, by the notice of this mvention, 





According to the census in | whilst they would assuredly serve a very worthy citizen, 


j by contributing to bring his valuable invention into im- 


mediate use. ‘Am. Farmer. 
[We have also examined a specimen of this prepara- 


{rather morethan one-third) it is supposed were fit sub- | tion, and heartily accord in the opinion expressed by our 
jects for instruction, being between the ages of ten and | friend, the editor of the ‘*American Farmer.” 


and twenty-six. 


These relative numbers, Mr. Wild apportions as fol- 
lows. 





Editors Register. 
Souru CAROLINA RAIL noapv. We are gratified to 


learn that the application of the board of directors of the 


‘The 6 E. States whole number 824 between 10 and 26 296 | South-Curolina Rail Koad Company, to the United 


The4 middle do do 


132 do do 471 
‘The six S. do do 90) do do 317 
Vheeight W. do do 883 do (lo 304 








| States war department, for engineers to survey the coun- 
try between this city and Hamburgh, with a view te 
'the location of the rail road, will no doubt be attended 
with success. A letter from the engineer department 





Total, all ages 3935 between 10 & 26, 1388 | tothe president of the above company, states, that it is 





| expected, that the duties on which the officers had been 


Tor non. Mrs. Damen, famous for her sculptures, | detailed previous to the application, will be completed 


lately died at London, at an advanced age. She wasa 
daughter of field-raarshal Conway, and pursued the art 
with great enthusiasm and success; chiefly, however, 





in time to enable the department to despatch officers for 
the survey in November. We also learn, that the col- 
lector of this port has received instructions from the trea- 


presenting her works to her friends, or for the ornament | sury department, to levy a duty upon imported iron pre- 


af public places. 





pared for rail roads, of only 25 per cent. ad valorem, 


instead of $30 perton, the specific duty on manufactur- 
AvcTIos satts. From the N. Y¥. National Advo- 


cate. In order to give the public some idea of the ex- 
tensive wuction business transacted in this city, the fol- 
lowing statement has been compiled from the different 
daily journals. ‘The amount is almost incredible, but 
the fact is undeniable. From Thursday 28th alt. to Tues- 
day 3d inst. (Sept.) both days inclusive, there were adver- 
ised by eleven auction houses, no less than Two TuHovV- 
6AND FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY Five bales and cases 
of imported dry goods; ninety-five of which were sold by 
two houses: hence the great monopoly of the remaining 
tine. ‘This summary has no allusion to extensive sales 
of piece goods from the shelves of other establishments, 
nor does it include sales of hardware, &c. &e. Aver- 
aging the nur: ber of packages among nine houses, it 
stands two hundred and seventy-five each, and if we cal- 
culate the charges for commission, interest for cash ad- 
vanced on reception of invoice, bonding at custom house, 
insurance, storage, ee for payment, advertising, 
cartage, &c. upon the amount of sales, an opinion may 
easily he formed of the immense profits which accrue to 
the auctioneer in the course of a week. It must be re- 
collected, that business of this description is not as heavy 
how as during the months of April, May, October and 
November. Bales of other articl: s (tea excepted) during 
the same period, are limited in propoition. For in- 
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ed iron; thereby makinga saving to the South Carolina 
company of many thousand dollars. 
{| Charleston Patriot. 


The New Hampshire Patriot states, that 
**Calvin Renten, esq. of Lebanon, has purchased within 
the last few weeks, 112,893 Ibs. of merino and halt 
blood wool for the Boston market—all the produce of 
farms, principally in this state, within twenty miles of 
and ieclodion Lebanon. For this he has paid out 
$46,996. The average price he has paid was about 40 
cents the pound. This sum of money paid for the pro- 
ducts of one summer in one article—and it is not to be 
presumed that all the article was included—is more con- 
siderable than we have ever known by any single indi- 
vidual ina single article,the produce of our farms.” 


W oo. 





Soutu skas AND Paciric ocean. The Nantucket 
Inquirer states, that Mr. Reynolds is in that town ob- 


taining information from the masters of whaling vessels, 


respecting navigation in the South seas and Pacifie ocean. 
A committee of the citizens of the town has been ap- 
pointed to aid his inquiries. Mr. Reynolds memorialized 
to congress on the sul. ject of an exploring expedition in 
the South Seas, und succeeded in cbtaining an act authe- 
rizing one ander the d'rection of the navy department. 
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Bartriwone ann Onro rnait noap. From the Ga- 
zette. ‘The route of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road for | 
the first twelve miles, which includes the whole dis- | 
tance from Baltimore to Ellicott’s mills, exhibits now a} 
most gratifying scene of active and laborious parapet AO 


ee 








of ‘mountains sinking and of vallies vising,’? that gives 
cheering assurance of a speedy accomplishment of this 
great national work. The interest it so naturally ex- 
cites among our Citizens, attracts large numbers of them) 
daily to view the progress ot the workmen. 

It will not be difficult to calewlate, that the effect of 
this curiosity must be very beneficial in producing in- 
come to the company, when this first section of the road 
shall be so far completed that passengers may travel on it, 
to the Union Factory, near which it willterminate. With-| 
in this distance the road will pass by the Thistle Factory, ; 
the Patapsco Factory and Filicott’s mills, and we are as- 
sured thatone or more rail road carriages will travel 
over the whole distance on the fourth of July next. 

{This part of the road when finished, will yield a large 
revenue on its cost, if well provided with fleasiure-carri- | 
ages as those for the transportation of heavy goods. Hun- | 
dreds of thousands of persons, in the repeated jeurneys | 
of citizens and strangers, will travel upon it, from = curi- 
asity or for amusement. } 


me re 


Wispvom. We hear thata disposition (says the North 
Carolina Raleigh Register), is generally prevalentamongst | 
the farmers in this state, to abandon in some measure, | 
the culture of cotton, which is now unprofitable and. 
likely to be more so, and to turn their attention to the | 
introduction of new crops. It becomes more apparent 
every day, that we must soon change partially or altoge-| 
ther, one of those articles which has hitherio been the 
main prop of our prosperity, or lose our wealth and our 
importance. We possessa climate and a soil which will 
admit of the cultivation of the richest products of the 
old world. ‘The sugar cane, the grape vine, the oli 
the silk worm, can be successfully introduced. 
fit is by the variety of its productions, thatthe fertile 
south must maintain the great advantages so long possess- | 
ed in profitable agriculture. Itis 8 or LO years sinee, that } 
a distinguished cotton planter, then a senator of the Uni- 
ted States, saidto us that the time was close at hand,}! 
when, evtton, because of its over production, would be a 


bad business, and that it became himand others to look 
eut in due season for the cultivation of new | ulucts | 
to employ their capital and Inbor.) 

FRAUDS IN IMPORTED Goons. We understand, {say 


the N. Y. Journal of Commerce) that point and duff} 
blankets, imported into this city the present season, 
from England, have been found to be badiy damaged 
chiefly in the centre ofthe bales. ‘These goods are sold | 
abroad by weight. Some liquid, and of a deleterious na- | 
ture, seems to have been poured into the bales evidently | 
to increase their weight, and the effect has been to injare | 
the texture 25 to 50 percent. These goods, of course, 
are sold hy auction. It will be seen theretore that the | 
discontent of manufacturers and anti-auction men has) 
some foundation; and that there has not been “more cry | 
than wool’? Itis said the liquid poured into the bales pro- 
bably increased the weight 15 to 20 per cent. 


, 


Scoriann, and especially from the western parts and | 
the islands, is pouring out people for North America, 
chiefiy for Canada; and they are shipped off ina very is- 
tressing manner, for the want of accommodations and 
supplies, because of their porerty and 
means 


“Hr Ire tehedne 38 of | 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
GNEAT BRITAIN AND PRELAND. 
On the 28th of July parliament was prorogned until 
Tuesday, the d chan- 


28th of August, when the lord 
cellor read the following speech of his majesty. 
‘My lords and gentlemen, 

We are commanded by his majesty to acquaint yeu, 
that the business of the session having been brought to 
a close, his majesty is enabicd to release you from your 
attendance. in parliament. 

Slis majesty commands us at the same time to return 
i) you his warm acknowlodements 


for the zeal and} 
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diligence with which you bave applied yourselycs to the 


conskleration of many subjects of great importance to the 
public welfare. The provisions which you have made 
forthe regulation of the import of corn, combining adc- 
quate protection for domestic agriculture, with due pre- 
caution against the consequences of a deficient harvest, 
will, in the confident expectation of his majesty, pro- 
mote the inseparable interests of all classes of luis sub- 


jects. 


We are commanded by his majesty to acquaint you, 
that his majesty continucs to receive from his allies, and 
from all foreign powers, assurances of their friendly dis- 
position towards this country, 

The endeavours of his majesty to effect the paci- 
fication of Greece, in concert with his allies, the king of 


b. 


France and the eimperor of Russia, have continued una- 
! +; cd, 
Iiis imperial majesty has found himself ander the ne- 


|, cessity of declaring war against the Ottoman porte, upon 


erounds concerning exclusively the interests of his own 


dominions, and unconnected with the stipulations of the 
treaty of the 6th of July, 1827. 

Elis majesty dec piv laments the eceurrence of these hos- 
tilties, and will omitno effort of friendJy interpositian to 
resvore peace. ‘ 

‘The determination of the powers, parties to the treaty 
of the 6th July, to effect the objects of that treaty, re- 
mains unchanged. 

His imperial majesty has consented to waive the exer- 


| cise inthe Mediterranean sea, of any rights appertaining 


to his imperial majesty in the character of a_ belligerent 
power, and to recall the separate instructions whieh had 
been given to the commander of his naval forees in that 
sea, directing hostile operations against the Ottoman 
porte. 

Hlis majesty will therefore continue to combine his ef- 
forts with those of the king of France and his imperial 
jesty, for the purpose of carrying into complete exe- 
cution the stipulations of the treaty of London. 

Liis majesty commands us to acquaint you, that his ma- 


* 


jesty had every reason to hope, when he last addressed 


you, that the arrangements which had been made for ad- 
ministering the government of Portugal, until the period 
ut whieh the emperor of Brazil should have completed 
his abdication of the throne of Pertugal, would have se- 
cured the peaee, and promoted the happiness of a coun- 
try, in the welfare of which his majesty has taken the 
lesen ; ‘ 


miterest, 


The just expectations of his majesty liave been disap- 


’ 
‘ ' 


_ pointed, and measures have been adopted in Portugal, 


in disregard of the earnest advice aad repeated remon- 
tranees of his majesty, which have compelled his ma- 
jesty, and the other powers of Europe acting in conecrt 
with his majesty, to withdraw their representatives from 
Lisbon. 

His majesty relies upon the wisdom of the august so- 
vereign, the head of the house of Braganza, to take the 
course which shall be best calculated to maintain the in- 
terests and honor of that illustrious family, and to seeurc 
the peace and happiness of the dominions over which it 
reigns, 

Gentlemen of the house of commons, 

Ve are commanded by his majesty to thank you for the 
supplies which you have granted to him, for the service 
of the present year, 

ifis majesty will apply them with the utmost regard to 
economy, and will contmue a deliberate revision of the 


| s veral public establishments, with a view to any further 
reduction which may be compatible with the dignity of - 
‘the crown and with the permanent interests of the coun- 


try. 
ANTy lords and gentlemen, 

tlis majesty commands us to congratulate you upon 
the general prosperity of the country, and upon the satis- 
factory state ofthe public revenue. * 

ifis majesty contemplates the increase ef our financial 
resources with peculiar gratificaton, on account of the de- 


_cisive proof which it exhibits that the condition of his 


subjects is one of progressive improvement. 

iiis majesty commands us, in eonelusion, to assure 
you, that his nnabated exertions will be dirceted to in- 
culeate among forcign powers a spirit of mutual good 
wili—nand to encourage the industry—to extend the com- 
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merce—and advance the general welfare of his domin- 
pas disturbances had taken place in Ireland, but they 

revailed to alimited extent. ‘The London Courier says 
that it haz not been deemed necessary to send any addi- 
tional foree to Ireland, and that the amount of troops 
proceeding thither will be little if any larger than the 
amount withdrawn. The damage suffered by the late 
rains has not been so extensive as was at first anticipated. 

FRANCE, 

The long talked of expedition to the Morea has been 
finally ordered; the king has confided the command of 
it to lieut. gen. the marquis Maison, and will consist of 
7 or 8000 men, with a reserve equal in number to be 
formed at Toulon, and is to be landed at Napoli di Ro- 
Irqnia. 

A print-seller has been imprisoned 15 days and fined 
100 francs, for exhibiting engravings, called the dream 
of Maria Lousia, and the Sleeping Lion— supposed to 
have reference to an anticipated assumption, by young 
Napoleon, of the throne of his father. 

The journal de la Haye states that the army is 
be newly organized, by which it will be made more effi- 
cient than it has heretofore been. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Success still attends the Russian army. Magnalia, an 
important fortified place which defends the road to Var- 
na, has surrendered, and there is now no obstacle to stop 
the left wing of the Russian army in its progress. other 
accounts state that a landing has been effected near Varna 


oloant 1 


‘Khe Russian authorities have arrested fifteen mdividuals. | 


on suspicion of having designedly brought the plague into 
Bucharest. 


o 


Mr. S. Canning set off for Ancona from Leghorn, on 


the 12th July, toproceed to Corfu, where; it was beliecy- 

ed, the ministers from France and Russia had arrived. 
A Russian squadron consisting of four 

ships and three frigate , passed Por 

July, for the Mediterranean. 


Gh C 


tsinouthon the SOth 


iad 


It seems that a conspirac: against the life of the presi- | 


dent has been foiled in Gre e, and that the recent sue- 
cesses ofthe Russians haver sed the tone ofthe Greeks. 
An article dated Smyrna, Ju: e 18, savs, the count Capo 


d{stria will be obliged to have recourse to more energetic 


méasures to govern the Greek nation, especially since the 
a 


discovery of the conspiracy of Colocotroni, » has been 


arrested with 25 of his accomplices. 

The president, while he was at Poros, gave a formal 
audience to the Greek bishops sent by the suitan to pro- 
pose an amnesty, and dismissed them with an admonition 
to leave the Greek territory, because their addresses, in 
which they call upon the people to return to their obedi- 
ence to the porte, cannot be tolerated by the Greek 20- 
yvernment. 

PORTUGAL, 

Usurpation has triumphed over legitimacy in Madeira, 
as well as Oporto; the result of the efforts of his parti- 
zans at the latter place having enabled Miguel to direct 
his force against those islands, which would otherwise 
have remained faithful to Don Pedro. 

Don Miguel had formally declared his acceptance of 
the crown, and on the 7th July took the oath, at the pa- 
lace of Adjuda, in conformity with what was done in the 
Cortes held in the year 1641. 

The blockade has been removed from Oporto; three 
British merchant brigs have been seized in that port, on 
the plea of their being about to convey to England pro- 
perty belonging to the leaders of the late constitutional 
forces, many of whom had arrived in that country. 

A rebellious spirit has again manifested itself by a de- 
claration favorable to Don Carlos, in opposition to the 
reigning monarch. ‘The gueriifas were principally con- 
cerned in creating the disaffection. 

ITALY. 

There isa report that Naples and Sicily are about to 
recommence a revolution. ‘They are too miserable and 
inert to attempt any thing efficient—and Austria has her 
foot placed upon them. 

BRAZIL. 


Capt. Hendie, arrived at Baltimore from Rio Janciro, 


informs that a French squadron, consisting of a ship of | 
the fine, 4 frigates and sloops of war arrived at Rio 


line of battle | 


—_— —---— ee ee 


} 


about the 12th of July. The French admiral had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an indemnity of 25 millions francs 
for spoliations on French commeree—first instalment to 
be paid immediately, the balance in the year 1829. 
HAYT!, 

Letters from Port au Prince state that president Boyer 
11s offered a reward of $500 for the head ef Hamilton; 
ithe person accused of introducing from New-York, into 
‘that island, a quantity of spurious coin and counterfeit 
paper money. 


eo 


GUATEMALA. 

We are glad to learn that the civil war which has deso- 
lated this country for two years has ended, and that the 
‘hostile partics have agrecd to call a congress, to which 
Fr 


all respect sh 


pail, 
MEXICO, 

The fleet appears to be in a miserable state—the sca 
men discharged at Vera Cruz, and many sick and all 
without the means of subsistence, the officers chiefly 
resigned, and com. Porter about to return to the United 
States. The British frigate Aurora having entered the 
port, the com. hauled dewn his flag, not having men 
‘enough to returna salute which he supposed would be 

- How many thousand of our gallant seamen have 
to the spirit of adventure, in the service of 
‘tates !—treated like dogs, while able 
ymned when sick. 
‘The Spanish fleet in the West Indies undercom, La- 
insists of 15 vessels—in excellent condition, for 


{7 ven. 
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Much excitement prevails in the city of Mexico, owing 
to the assassination of two very respectable citizens, in 
ithe open streets. The government have taken the most 
prompt and energetic measures to discover the perpetra- 
tors of thishorrible act. One of the individuals murder- 
i ¢ d was a colonel in the Mexican army. 

Gen. Bravo and other chicts in the Jate revolt, have 

d 


been banished. 
COLOMBIA, 
| Bolivar is making great preparations to carry the war 
into Peru; and had gained some advantages in a few skir- 
mishes. SPai' 
The naval force of Spain in service on the Ist of April, 
1828, consisted of the following vessels of war, viz:— 
Line of battle ships, two of 80 guns, and one of 74. 
Frigates. two 52, two 50, and four 44, 
Corvettes, one 26, and two 20, 
Brigantines, thirteen, carrying from 14 to 22 guns, 

Three schooners of from 10 to 16 guns, and four ves- 
sels of smaller si 

Of these 36 vessels, 15 are now in America, under the 
command of com, Laborde. 

PRUSSIA, 

The king of Prussia has addressed to his minister of 
war another cabinet order, forbidding the practice of 
duelling among the officers of his army. 


SEORGIA INDIANS, 

The following has reference toa premium offered by 
Robert Campbell, esq. of Savannah, for an essay in 
favor of permitting the Cherokees to remain in peacea- 
ble possession of their lands, &c. which we published 

| before the particular paper forwarded by that gentle- 
man reached us——see page 14. 

We give the whole letter as best explaining the views 
of Mr. Campbell. 


Savannah, August 25, 1828. 
H. Miles €? Son, editors Weekly Register, Baltimore,Md. 

Gentlemen—li took the liberty of sending you a paper 
|afew days ago, containing a notice of a ‘literary pre- 
|mium,* not observing that the printer in the first para- 
graph had used the word “Creek”? for “Cherokee,” 
Should you think proper to register it, be pleased to cor- 
rect this mistake. 

Below Lannex the copy of one law and an extract from 
another, of this state, (Georgia), which will be found not 
unworthy the serious reflection of every man in the union, 
(and especially ofthe members of congress. 

Recommending the subject to which they relate to 
your own attention, Lam, respecttuilly, yours, 

hk. CAMPBELL, 

*“An act to prevent the testimony of Indians being re- 

ceived in ecaurts of instiec.”” 
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**Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen- 
tatives of the stute of Georgia in general assembly 
met, tt is hereby enacted by the same, That, from 
and after the passage of this act, no Indian and no de- 
scendant of an Indian, not understanding the English 
language, shall be deemed a competent witness in any 
court of justice created by the constitution or laws of 
this state. Assented to, 26th December, 1826.” 

G. M. ‘TROUP, governor. 
_ ‘An act to divide the counties of Carrol and Coweta 
into electoral districts, and to add a certain part of the 
Cherokee nation to the counties of Carrol and De Kalb 
for the purposes of giving criminal jurisdiction to the 
same. 

“Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, all that 

ion of the Cherokee nation, lying within the follow- 

g lines, shall be attached to and considered as a part 
of the county of Carrol, under the several laws hereto- 
fore passed for the trial of offences committed in the 

herokee or Indian nation, to wit”? &c. 

“Sec. 9. And be it, &c., That all that portion of the 
unlocated territory of this state, lying north of the afore- 
said line, and south of the High Tower Trail, be added to 
the county of De Kalb, for the purposes of criminal ju- 
risdiction, and that all crimes and misdemeanors commit- 
ted on any part of the aforesaid territory, by or against 
any citizen of this state, or of the United States, shall be 
cognizable and liable in the aforesaid county ot De Kalb.” 

Assented to, Dec. 26th, 1827, 


JOHN FORSYTH, governor. 


MAHOMETAN SERMON—AT ALGIERS. 
To the editors of the National Intelligencer. 


Washington, August 25, 1828. 

Gentlemen: The enclosed sermon translated from the 
Arabic, and delivered, | suppose, by one of the mufti, I 
send you for publication, under the impression it will af- 
ford to many of the readers of your valuable paper some 
amusement, as well on account of its singularity as its 
novelty. Its elegance of style and lofty expressions sur- 
pass any composition, on so small a scale, I have ever 
seen. Most respecttully, your obedient servant. 


The attributes of the deity were the subject of th 
priest’s discourse; and, after some exordium, he elevat- 
ed his voice, and exclaimed: 

Gop ALONE IS IMMORTAL! 








the glowing flames of the bottomless pit. He sent His 
prophet into the world to enlighten the darkness of the 
tribes; and hath prepared the pavilions of the Houri tov 
the repose of true believers. 

GoD ALONE Is Just! 

He chains the latent cause to the distant event, and 
binds them both immutably fast to the fitness of things, 
He decreed the unbeliever to wander amid the whirlwind 
of error, and suited his soul tofuture torment. He pro- 
mulgated the ineffable creed, and the germs of countless 
souls of believers which existed in the contemplation of 
the deity, expanded at the sound. His justice refreshed 
the faitiiful, while the damned spirits confess it in despair. 

Gob aLonNe is ONE! 

Abraham the taithtul knew it; Moses declared it amidst 
the thunderings of Sinai; Jesus pronounced it; and tb< 
messenger of God, the sword of his vengeance, filled <he 
world with that immutable truth. Surely there is ONE 
GoD, IMMORTAL, OMNISCIENT, OMNIPRESENT, MOST 
MERCIFUL, and gust, and Mahomet is his apostle! 





MAUCH CHUNK RAIL ROAD. 

Mr. Charles Miner, editor of the West-Chester Vil- 
lage Record, lately visited the coal mines at Mauch 
Chunk, in Northampton county, Pennsvivania, and on 
his return published an account of his tour. The fol- 
lowing extracts, descriptive of the rail road at Mauch 
Chunk, will be read with interest. 

A few steps from the landing of the raft brought me 
to the Mauch Chunk hotel, a large and elegant building, 
well finished and turnished, and crowded with well dress- 
ed fashionable people. evidently strangers on a visit to the 
mines. A glanee round the tea table, told me there was 
beauty and grace among the female visitants. An exami- 
nation of the book, where each person’s name is record- 
ed, informed me that some of the first characters and ta- 
lent of the state were guests at the mansion. After an ear- 
ly breakfast, the bugle sounded to rally all the company 
who wished to visit the mines and view the rail road. 
Behold us on the summit level, a mile from the mine—and 
eight trom the river, preparing to return—a sky clear, 
a gentle breeze and pure air, bracing the frame and giy- 
ing buoyancy to the spirits. A brigade olf fifty-three 
wagons was drawn up on the rail road, each loaded with 
a ton and a half of coal. The wagons are square boxes, 
wiiening atthe top; some of wood—some of sheet iron, 
running on low cast iron wheels from 18 to 24 inches 





Abraham and Solomon bave slept with their fathers; | 


diameter—the felloes 4 inches broad, cast with a flange 


Cadijah, the first-born of faith; Ayesma, the beloved; on the inner edge to keep its place on the rail way. 


Omar, the meek; Omri, the benevolent, 


the compan. | The axletree of won, turns with the wheel. 


A tin tube 


ion of the apostle, and the sent of God himself; all died | is inserted, having a piece of sponge at the bottom, to 


——but God, most high, most holy, liveth for ever! 
nites are to him asthe numerals of arithmetic to the 
sons of Adam. The earth shall vanish before the de- 


Infi- | 


| permit oil to trickic through constantly, where each axle- 
tree is subjected to friction. Fourteen wagons move to- 
gether in a section, and two sections go down at the same 


crees of His eternal destiny; but He liveth and reigneth time. All being ready, the bugle of the coachman sound- 
for ever! _ed,and the company saw the two sections start. Very 
GoD ALONE 18 OMNISCIENT! little effect was necessary to setthem in motion. At first 


Michael, whose wings are full of eyes, is blind before 
flim! The dark night unto Him is as the rays of morn- 
ing: for He noticeth the creeping of the small ant, in the 
dark night upon the black stone; and appreheadeth the 
motion of an atom in the open air. 

Gop ALONE IS OMNIPRESENT! 

He toucheth the immensity of space asa point; Tie 
moveth in the depths of the ocean, and mount Atlas is 
hidden by the sole of His foot! He breatheth tragrant 
odvurs to cheer the blessed in paradise, and enlivencth 
the palid frame in the profoundest hell. 

GoD ALOKE IS OMNIPOTENT! 

He thought, and worlds were created; He ftrowneth, 
and they dissolve into smoke; He smiteth, and the tor- 
ments of the damned are suspended. The thunderings 
of Hermon are the whisperings of His voice! The rust- 
ling of His attire causeth lightning and an earthquake: 
and with the shadow of His garment He blotteth out the 
sun! 

Gop ALONE IS MERCIFUL! ) 

When He forged His immutable decrees on the anvils 
of eternal wisdom, He tempered the miseries of the hu- 
man race in the fountains of pity. When He laid the 
foundations of the world, He dropped a tear upon the 

embryo miscries of unborn men; and that tear, falling 
through the immeasurable lapses of tin.e, shall quench 


they went off slowly, gaining velocity as they advanced. 

| One man is sufficient to each section of the wagons, and 

of course, twenty-one tons of coal. He mounts a little 

box behind and by the simple pulling of a rope, restrains 

their speed to any point between twenty miles and one 

mile an hour. He has the train in perfect command. 
Next to the two sections, and perhaps 40 perches in the 
rear, came the pleasure carriages filled with company 
from the hotel, ladies and gentlemen. Of these there 
were fourteen or fifteen. ‘The coachman, a merry fel- 
low, yet exceedingly civil and obliging, took his seat, 
called to his horses, cracked his whip, and away he went 
at fine speed. 

After us came a section of boxes, filled with mules and 
horses, with troughs before them filled with provender, 
which they eat with as much freedom as if in their stables, 
as they roll along the rail way.—The road is made by 
laying logs across it, perfectly bedded and levelled, a 
foot perhaps, apart on these, lengthwise, and running 

with the road, and on each side wide enough apart for 
the wheels to run, are fastened timbers six or seven 
inches square. On these are nailed bars of iron, This 
simple—-very simple consirueture, constitutes the rail 


road. Consider yourself standing a few perches from the 
way. Hear you that distant rumbling sound like an 


earthquake! in an instant behold these wagons with what 
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speed they come, et how regular are their movements— 
how pe] they wahde—with what facility they turn with 
every turnin ofthe road! A lever is fixed to each wagon 
from near the front left wheel, and rises above the side 
of the car; by pushing that lever back, by the most sim- 
le machinery, every wheel is clasped by two semi-cir- 
cles of wood. The friction thus produced retards or in- 
stantly stops the wagon, however fast it may ‘e gomg. 
All these levers are fastened together by a rope, the end 
of which is held by the one who guides, so that at plea- 
sure, he ean stop the whole train with searee an effort. 
Behold the pleasure carriages coming! ‘The driver has 
let the coal train get a mile ahead—ior that moves only 
about 5 miles an hour, though it might go 10 or 15 more, 
but 5 is deemed most pradent.—The rogue has let the 
road become clear to shew the company the speed ol 
his fleet steeds. They are ofthe same train with those 
of Achilles, begotten by the wind—aerial coursers. Im- 
agination can scarcely conceive their switiness. He cracks 
his whip—speaks sharply as ithereally had Xanthus and 
Batius before him, the carriages glide with the velocity 





of the swallow, and almost with its apparent ease—a 
breeze seems to meet you, so swiftly do you press upon 
the air—the respiration becomes more hurried. Scarcely 
have you tasted the pleasure of this rapid motion betore 
you approach the coaltrain. The driver calls gently to 
his steeds, and in a moment, by his lever, the carriages 
are moving slowly and gently along the smooth way. 
And lastly, what do you see? Did even imagination 
in its widest flight, ever picture to itself wagons laden 
with twenty tons running for many miles without aid; 
and more than this, that mules and horses should ride in 
coaches, feasting by the way like London turtle fed alder- 
men! The whole view of the descent of the wagons, coach- 
es, and mule poxes, is the most inciting, extraordinary— 
pleasing and wonderful, that I have ever beheld. Won- 
derful—wonderful! again and again exclaimed every one 


| place. 





to whom it was new. On returning three mules draw 
up four cars or wagons. The ascent being moderate, the 
labor is light. Two hundred tons are delivered at the | 
landing a day, at a cost of about 22 cents per ton. 1) 
used to give 34 and 4 dollars a ton for hauling coal trom | 
the mine. The coal field itself is an object of curiosity, | 
Rail ways are laid through the openings in all directions, | 
and numerous hands employed in quarrying the coal, | 
loading wagons and removing rubbish. No description | 
can give a just idea of the depth, extent, and value of this | 
vastand inexhaustible mine. Coal enough seems present- 
ed to the eye to last for centuries, and yet examination 
shews that for several miles in various directions, from 
the place now working, there is coal in abundance. 
When the wagons arrive at the brink of the mountam 
near Mauch-Chunk, they are one at a time let down the 
chute to the coal house, which projects over the water and 
from which the boats are laden. The chute is 70v feet 
in length—the perpendicular height 230 feet. You will 
at once see how extremely steep must be the descent, and 
how heavy the pressure of 30,000 cwt. of coal in a heay 
wagon. Yet so simple and sure is the process of deonend 
ing, that without the slightest accident or disorder, thou- 
sands of tons are let down yearly. The loaded wagon 
in descending draws up the empty wagon, there being | 
double rail way down the chute. A large drum, round 
which the rope is wound, turning, lets off the rope which 
is fastened to the descending wagon, and at the same time 
winds up the rope to which the empty car is attached. 
It is curious to see the car which has left its load, starting 
as if by itseif—for the distance is so great you can scarce- 
iy observe the rope that draws it—and coming rapidly un 
the steep. To prevent the drum from revolting too swift 
a band of iron clasps one end. This band is drawn close 
by a lever, or loosened, giving at pleasure any velocity to 
the car the manager pleases, or stopping both mid-way in 
amoment. I feel how very, very imperfect is this 
description. Words cannot give an idea of these works— 
much less those so feeble as mine. To awaken liberal 
curiosity is rather my object than to gratify it. Except 
the steam engine, | know nothing that gives so lively 
and strong an impression of what the power and ingenul- 
ty of man may accomplish. The astonishing ascendeney 
of mind over matter. These works are worth @ jour 
ney across the Atlantic tosee. The intelligent and libe- 








ral should visit—admire and enjoy, 


Japprobation of the public, 





MR. CLAY. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 26, 

On Friday, Mr. Clay arrived in Cincinnati. During 
the day, he was visited by a large number of the citizens. 
On Saturday, at 2 o’clock, he met his fellow citizens at 
Mr. Ruffner’s, where a cold collation was prepared. A. 
vast concourse of persons were present. The general 
estimation is, that the number exceeded five thousand. 
There was afeeling of kindness and good will evinced, 
that has seldom been equalled, we believe never sur- 
passed, in our country. Mr. Clay was introduced. to the 
company by a short address from the chairman of the 
administration committee of Hamilton county, S. W. Dae 
vies, esq. He replicd, in a most impressive and affecting 
manner. It were impossible to conecive of more respects 
ful attention than was manifested by the whole audiences 

The address and reply are given below. 

A respectable number of the persons present were 
supporters of general Jackson, and there is good reasom 
to believe that they left the ground with very different 
feelings trom those with which they came to It, 

Mr. Clay leaves here this day for Washington. He 
proceeds up the river to the mouth of Guiandot, and 
from thence, through Virginia, to Washington. His 
friends in Ohio, are, no doubt, much disappointed by 
this arrangement. We regret its necessity, but we are 
perfectly pursuaded of its propriety. His health is an 
equal to the labor of meeting and greeting his friends in 
the manner he and they could wish. : 

A most respectable deputation from Brookville, Ine _ 
diana, met Mr. Clay here, requesting him to visit that 
He was compelled to decline it for the reasons 
already stated. 

Coit. DAVIES’ ADDRESS, 

Permit me, sir, in the name of my fellow citizens here 
assembled, to offer you a cordial welcome to our city. 
And while we tender our congratulation for that degree 
of improvementin your health which has permitted you 
to accept our invitation, we earnestly hope that its com- 
plete restoration may enable you long (o continue in pube 
lic life, the able advocate of that system which claims 


'you fur its most distinguished supporter, and which 


must form the basis of our country’s future prosperity. 
Many of ushave known you from your first entrance into 
public life. We have seen you, in your adopted state, 
at an early period, the firm advocate of freedom and 
equal rights. In the councils of the nation, we have 
witnessed your efforts to clevate the character and ad- 
vance the interests ef the west; and in all places we 
have found you an enlightened statesman, devoted to 
your country, and to the cause of human liberty. Your 
talents have cominanded our admiration, your integrity 
our esteem, and we feel our attachment to you more 
firmly cemented, by the violent attacks made upon your 
public conduet, by ambitious and disappointed men, who 
do not themselves believe to be true to the charges they 
hav~ made against you. These attacks have indeed been 
violent, ‘hut you have been endowed with powers of 
resistance which have enabled you successfully to avert 
their force—and we trust that the Almighty will yet 


i spare you and us, to witness the triumph of that cause 


which we hope he has mercifully deereed, and with which 
we solemniy believe the permanent safety of our insti- 
tutions, and the prosperity of our country, are intimatee 
ly associated.” 

I will only add, sir, onr best wishes for your health 
and happiness, and that your able endeayors to promote 
the best interests of our free and happy country may be 
completely successful, and her prosperity secured by a 
wise and prudent administration of her government. 

Mr. Ciayv’s REPLY. 

Mr. Chairman: Although it is not entirely compati- 
ie with the precautions whieh are enjoined by the deli- 
cate state of my health, to which you have so obligingly 
alluded, to present myself in this attitude, 1 cannot re- 
frain from making a public expression to you, and tomy 
fellow citizens here assembled, of my profound acknow~ 
ledgments for the hearty welcome, and the cordial, 
spontaneous, and ethusiastic manifestation of respect and 
attachment, with which my present visit to your city has 
been attended. thas beea frequently but aot less traly 
said, that the highest reward for public service, is the 
The support of public opii- 
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discharge of official duty. If, as you have truly sug- 

sted, it has been my misfortune for several years, to 

ve been abused and assailed without exaniple, I have 
nevertheless had the satisfaction to have been cheered 
and sustained, in all parts ot the union, by some of the 
best and most virtuous men in it. And I seize with plea- 
eure, this occasion, to say, that, even among my political 
opponents, many of the moderate and most intelligent, 
have done me the justice to discredit and discountenance 
the calumnies of which I have been the object. But no 
where have I found more constant, ardent, and effeetive 
friends, than in this city. Ithank them most heartily for 
all their friendly sentiments and exertions. 

Whatever tay be the issue of the contest which, at 
present, unhappily divides and distracts our country, I 
trust that the beneficial system, to which you have refer- 
wed, will survive the struggle, and continue to engage 


the affections and to cheer and animate the industry of 


the people of the United States. It has indeed been re- 
cently attacked in another quarter of the union, by some 
of our fellow citizens, with a harshness and intemperance, 
which must every where excite the patriot’s regret. It 
has been denounced as if it were a new system, that 
sprung into existence but yesterday, or at least with the 
present administration, if not during the last session of 
congress. But it owes its origin to a much earlier date. 
The present adiamistration, though sinecrely attached to 
it, and most anxious for its preservation, has not the merit 
ef having first proposed or first established it. The 
manufacturing system was quickened into existence by 
the commercial restrictions which preceded the late war 
with Great Britain, and by that greatest of them all 
the war itself. Our wants, no longer supplied fromm 
abroad, must have beon supplied at home, or we must 


have been deprived of the necessaries and comforts of 


civilization, if we had not relapsed intoa state of barbar- 
ism. !, 
itdid not create, the manufactures of our country. ‘The 
peace brought with ita glut of foreign fabrics, which 
would have prostrated our establishments, if govern- 
ment had been capable of unjustl) witnessing such a 
spectacle, without int rposing its protective power, 
Protection, therefore, was not merely catled for by the 
substantial independence of our country, but it was a 
arental duty of government to those citizens who had 
een tempted by its restrictive policy to embark all their 
hopes and fortunes in the business of manufacturing. 
Twelve years ago congress took up the subjeet, and, 
after long and mature deliberation, solemnly decided to 
extend that measure of protection which was alike de- 
manded by sound policy and strict Justice, Vhen the 
foundations were laid of the American system; and all 
that has been subsequently done, including the act of the 
last session of congress, are but the consequences of the 
policy then deliberately adopted, having for their object 
the improvement and pericction of the great work then 
began. It is not the least remarkable of the cireuin- 
stances of these strange tires, that some who assisted, 
in the commencement, who Iasi corner stones of the 
edifice, are now ready to pull down und demolish it, 

It is not the fact of the existence of an opposition to 
the tariff, that can occasion any inquietude; nor that of 
large and respectable assemblics of the people, to ex- 
press their disapprobation of the policy, and them firm 
resolution.to consume only the produce of their own in- 
dustry. ‘These meetings are in the true spirit of our free 
institutions, and that resolution is in the trne spirit of 
our American system itself. But what must excite deep 
regret is, that any persons should allow themselves to 
speak of open and forcible resistance to the government 
of their country, and to threaten a dissolution of the 
union. What is the state of the case? A _ great mea- 
sure of national policy is proposed: it is a subject of dis- 
cussion for a period of twelve years in the public prints, 
in popular assemblies, in political cireles, and int»e con- 
gress of the United States ‘That body, after hearmg the 
wishes and wants of all parts of the union, fairly stated 
by their respective representatives, decides, by repeated 
majorities, to adopt the measure. {It is accordingly put 
into successful operation; improved from time to time, 
and is rapidly fulfilling all the hopes and expectations of 
its friends. In this encouraging condition of things, a 


The policy of Jefferson and Madison fostered, if 
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minority, 
(for 1 will not impute to the great body of the minority 
any such violent purposes), threaten the employment of 
force, and the dissolution of the union! Can any princi- 
ple be more subversive of all government, or of a tenden- 
cy more es“ eptionable and alarming? It amounts to this, 
that whenever any portion of the community finds itself 
ina minority, in reference to any important act of the go- 
vernment, and by high coloring an! pictures of imaginary 
distress, can persuade itself that die measure is Oppres- 
sive, that minority may appeal to arms, and, if it can, 
dissolve the union. Such a principle would reverse the 
established maxim of representative government aceerd- 
ing to which, the will of the majority must preyail. If it 
were possible that the mmority could govern and control, 
the union may, indeed, as well be dissolved: for it would 
not then be worth preserving. The conduct of an indi- 
vidusl would not be more unwise and suicidal, who, be- 
cause of some trifling disease afflicting his person, should, 
ina feverish and fretful moment, resolve to terminate 
his existenee, 

Nothing can be more unfair and ridiculous, than to 
compare any of the acts of the congress of the United 
States, representing all, and acting for all, to any of the 
acts of the British parliament, which led to our revolue 
tion. The principle on which the colonies receded was, 
that there should be no taxation without representation, 
‘They were not represented m the British parliament, 
jand to have submitted to tuxation, would have been to 
[have submitted to slavery, and to have surrendered the 
} most valuable privileges of freemen. HW the colonies had 
| been fairly represented in the British parliament, and 
equal taxes, alike applicable to all parts of the British 
empire, hud been imposed by a majority, a case of re- 
mote analogy to any act of congress to wich a minority 
is opposed, might be deduced from the history of the re- 
volition. But every siute of this contederacy is fairly re- 
| presented, and has the faculty of being fully heard in 
the congress of the United States. The representation 
has been regulated by a joint principle of distribution, 
th: result of @ wise spirit of mutual compromise and 
concession, whith IT hope never to see disturbed, of 
which none can justly complain, and least of all, those 
citizens who have resorted to threats of an appeal to 
arms and disunion. 





But there is, L hope and believe, no reason to appree 
hend the execution of those empty threats. ‘The good 
sense, the patriotism. and the high character of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina, are sure guarantees for repress- 
ing, without ai', any disorders, should any be attempted 
within her limits. The spirit of Marion, snd Pickens, 
and Sumpter, of the Rutledges, the Pinckueys, and of 
Lowndes, yet survives, and animates the. high minded 
Carolinians. The Taylors andthe Williams’, and their 
compatriots ofthe present day, will be able to render a 
just account of ail, if there be any, who shall dare to 
raise their perricidal hands against the peace, the con- 
stitution, and the union of the states. Rebuked by pub- 
lic opinion—a sufficient corrective—nand condemned by 
their own sober reficetions, the treasonable purpose will 
he relinquished, if it were ever seriously contemplated 
by any. 

Il have no fears for the permancney of our union, 
whilst our liberties are preserved. It is a tough and 
strong cord, as a}]_ will find who shall presumptuously 
attemptto break it. Ii has been competent to suppress 
all the domestic insurrections, and to carry us safely 
through all the foreign wars with which we have been 
afflicted since it was formed, and it has come out of 
each with more strength and greater promise of dura- 
bility. It is the choicest political blessing which, as a 
people, we enjoy, and I trust and hepe that Providence 
will permit us to transmit it, unimpaired, to posterity, 
through endless generations. 

I thank you, Mr. chairman, for the flattering opinion 
which you have expressed of my*public services, and es- 
pecially of those which I have endeavored to render to 
the west. Whilst I am sensible that vou appreciate 
them much too highly, itis at the same time true’ that I 
have sought, on all occasions that appeared to me proper, 
to advance the interests of that section, of Which Tam 
proud to be a citizen, whenever I have thought it could 
he done without prejudice to the predominant interests 
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ef the whole. I have, nevertheless, in several important | 
instances, given my most zcalous support to measnres | 
(the navy and the late war for example) in which the | 
west could not be regarded as having any distinct. or 
other interest, than that which belongs to the ho 
srosperity , and the character, of the whole confede: cr. 
during the short period of the present adminis'rattr 
Thopel may be permitted t> say, thont 
claim for it exclusive merit, Uiat more has been done ane | 
recommended for the west, than ever was done during | 
the whole preceding period of our present constitution, 
with the exception only of the acquisition of Louisiana, 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson. IT have not 
strength or time to enter into detailsto establish the ge- 
neral proposition; but those who will take the trouble to 
examine the appropriations of land and of mares for ob- | 
jects of latadine’ improvement and education, the mea- | 
sures which have been adopted or recommended in re-} 
spect to the public domain, the judiciary, &c. will find | 
that proposition fully sustained. 

There are here many who, by a too flattering estimate | 
of my capacity, decided me worthy of the office of chiet 
magistrate, and during the last presidential canvass, ho- | 
nored me with their support. ‘lo them I take this oe-| 
casion to say, that, if, instead of the present abused chicl 
magistrate, they had obtained the preference, the mea- 
sures of the adininistration would not have been, in any | 
essential particular, different from those which have been 
adopted. All the principal acts and measures of the, 
existing administration have met with my humble and 
hearty concurrence. 

Cultivating a farm in Kentucky, and having other oeb-| 
jects of private concern, f have found it necessary, both} 


on that account, and the relaxation from official business, | 
intlispensable to the preservation of health, annually to 

visit this quarter of the union, during the period of my | 
connexion with the executive of the United States, In 

these visits, [ have frequentiy met large portions of my 

fellow cititzens, upon their friendly and pressing invita- | 
tions. My object has.been called in question, and my | 
motives assailed. It has been said that my purpose was 

electioneering. if it be intended to charge me with em- 

ploying improper or dishonorable acts to secure any clee- 

tion, 1 deny the charge and disclaim the purpose. I 

defy my most malignant enemies to show that l ever, du- | 
ring any period of my life, resorted to such acts to pro- | 
mote my own election, or that of any other person. 1 
have availed myself of these assemblies, anu of other op- 
portunities, to defend myself against an accusation, »ub- 
licly made, and a thousand times repeated. IT had a 
right to dothis by the immutable laws of self-defence. | 
My addresses to the public, heretofore, have been ge- 
nerally strictly defeusive. Uf they have ever given pin 
to any of my aiversuries, they must reproach them- 
selves with itsinfliction. ‘here is one way, and but onc } 
way, in which they can silence me. My traducers lave | 
attributed to megreat facility in making a bargain. | 
Whether I possess it or not, there is one burguin which, | 
for their accommodation, Lam willing to enter into with! 
them. It they wili prevail upon their chief to acknow- 
ledge that he has been in error, and bas done me imjus- 
tice, and if they willcease to traduce and abuse me, } will 
no longer present myself before public assemblies or in | 
public prints, in my own defence. ‘Vhat is one bargain | 
which I have no expectation of being able to conclude: | 
for men whoare ina long established line of business, | 
will not voluntarily quit thew accustomed trade, and ace | 
knowledge themselves bankrupts to honor, decency and 
truth. 

Some have persuaded themselves that they saw in my 
occasional a kdresses to the people, incompatibility with 
the dignity and reserve belonging to the office L hold. 
1 know notaccording to what standard (it can hardly be 
any deduced from a popular representative government) 
these gentlemen have regulated their opinions. ‘True 
dignity appears to me to be independent of office or sta- | 
tion. It belongsto every condition; but, if there be a} 
difference between private and public life, the more ex-| 
alted the station, the greater is the ob! gation of the pub- 
lic functivnary, in my humble judgment, to render him- 
self amiable, affable, and accessible The public officer 
who displays a natural solicitude to defend himself against | 
a charge deeply affecting his honor and his character. 
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manifests, at the same time, a just respeet for the com- 
munity. tis, [ think, an erroneous judgment of the na- 
ture of office, and its relations, to suppose that it ime 
poses the duty on the officer, of abstracting himself from 
society, and a stilfand stately port. Without, I hope, 
forzetting what was due to myself, my habit, throughout 
bite, has been that of fri nadly free, and frank intercourse 
vith my fellow citizens. | have not thought it necessary 

ban ‘sonal identity in ang of the various offi- 
Ces through esiich | have passed, or to assume a4 new 
character It may not be casy to draw the line, as tuo the 
oveasions in which a man should remain silent or defend 
himself. In the general, it is better, perhaps, that mv 
should Jeave his public acts, and the measures which he 
espouses or carries, to their own vindication; but if his 
integrity be questioned, and dishonorable charges, under 
high and imposing names, be pre‘erred against him, he 
cannot remain silent without a culpable insensibility to 
all that is valuable in husuan life. 

Sir, I feel that L have trespassed too much both upon 
youand myself. tf prudence were a virtue of which I 
could boast, L should have spared both you and me. But 
I could not deny myself the gratification of expressing 
my thanks to my Cincinnati triends, for the numerous 
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_instanees which L have expemenced of their kind and re- 
) spectful consideration. 


i beg you, sir, and every gen- 


ticman here attending, to accept my acknowledgments; 


}and I especially owe them to the gentlemen of the come 


mittee, wh> did me the honor to meet me at Louisville, 
and accompany me tothis city. Whatever may be my fu- 
ture destiny, whilst my faculties ave preserved, I shall 
cherish a proud and grateful recollection of these testimo- 


nies of respect and attachment. 
t 


ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. 

The following we believe is a correct return of the 
late ele tions in Louis ana for members of congre gs 
—majority of Mr. White 607, for Mr. Gurley 44, for 
Overton 229° Messrs. White (Ad.) and Overton (J.) 
ae new members m the place of Livingston, (J.) and 
Brent (A ) 

Mr Cobb, of Georgia, declines a re-election to the 
sete of (he United States. It is believed that go- 
‘ernoc Troup wil be his successor in that asseme 
hy. 

As at the former election ia Indiana, when the same 
ventlemen were candidates, the contest has been an 
exceedin ty close one’ It is, however positively as- 
serted that Mr. Blake has been re elected by a majo- 
rity of 33 votes, over his late and former competitor 

ir. Boone. This district appears remarkable for the 

oseness Of its voies for members of congress In 
1823, the majority was 11; in 1824—4; in 1826, 21s 
ind in 1828, 33. There is no paraifiel for this. 


Elections, for govcrnor, members of congress, &c. 
held in Vermont on the 2nd inst. Messrs, 
Crafts and Oline were chosen governor and lieut. 
governor, Without any regular opposition. Mr. Male 
liry has been re elected to cong ess by a very full 
and without opposition Mr. Swift was op- 
posed by Mr. Meech— Juckson candidate” for con- 
gress, The majority in favor uf the former is very 
When the returns are re eived, they shall be 

‘wen for reference. 


New York politics From the Ontario Pheonix. 
The following communications sent to us for publica- 
tion, setties the pointin relation to Mr Granger’s 
womination for governor. Under ail circumstances. 
he has done right Political honor should never be 
for party benefit. 

i Palmyra, August! 28, 1828. 
To Francis Granger, esq. 

Sir—On my return this day from Canandaigua, I re- 
ceived aletter from Mr Childs, one of the committee 
uppointed by the anti masonic convention, held at 
Utica on the 4th inst to announce to you, your nomi- 
nation to the office of governor of this state, written 
on his return from Saratoga, authorizing me as a mem- 
ber of the committee, to communicate with you in his 
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behalf, on that subject—similar authority has some- 
time since been given to me by Mr. Cary, the other 
member of the committee. 

I herewith enclose to you the proceedings of the 
convention, and as a part of the duties enjoyed upon 
committee, beg leave to solicit your answer. 

Jam, sir, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ISRAEL RICHARDSON, 















































Canandaigua, August $30, 1828. 


£0 Israel J. Richardson, esq. 

Sir—Through you, as the organ of communication 
of the committee appointed by the anti-masonic con- 
vention, I was yesterday formally apprised of 
ee for the office of governor of this 

ate. 

Before proceeding to state the reasons which in 
my view, impel me to decline this flattering distinc- 
tion permit me to make a passing remark upon my 
aaa Situation in relation tothe parties by whom I 

ave been honored with nomination for the two high- 
@st stations in our state government 

It has been erroneously asserted in various public 
prints, that I had accepted the nomination of lieuten- 
ant governor, and it has been intimated directly, or 
by insinuations more base and cowardly than a direct 
charge would have been, hat after receiving the nomi- 
nation of the 23d of July, I had consented to that of 
the 4th of August, and that letters had been written by 
me to the members of the anti-masonic convention 
leading to different conclusions; that while by one 
letter it appeared that Icou!ld not accede to a nomi- 
mation, the other evinced a willingness to be wooed 
toitsacceptance Al! such statements or insinuations 
are without color of truth, and are the offspring of 
party fraud or personal malice. 

I had hoped that upon full consideration, the con- 
vention of the 4th August would have adjourned with 
out nominating candidates for ollice, yet when, upon 
mature reflection, it was determined that candidates 
should be presented, heavy as is the responsibility it 
has cast upon me, the distinction conferred merits 
and receives my warmest gratitude. 

Whatever may have been said by public journals 
concerning the motives by which some of that conven- 
tion may have been governed, | well know that the 
majority of its members are citizens of pure lives and 
honest hearts—friends who would gladly have spar- 
ed me the embarrassment which they foresaw that 
this nomination, when connected with that of a 
former day, would throw aroun: me; most of whom 
were notinformed as to the candida e already before 
the peo le, but who in bestowing this distinguished 
mar of their confidence, were governed by feelings 
and by motives alike honorable to them and gratify- 
1 me. 

oth nominations have been conferred without my 
consent, neither has yet been accepted, nor have I 
hitherto rejected either, and in coming to a deter- 
mination upon this question | have endeavoured to 
learn my duty to both parties, and also what is due 
to political faith and personal honor. 

The embarrassments created by the first nomina- 
tion, and they are not few, have borne less upon me, 
than has the circumstance that my name had been 
used by my friends in the convention of the 23d of 
July, for the highest office, and that whatever may 
have been my pretensions to that station they had 
been overruled in favor of one of acknow!edged tal 
ents, of long experience and of unsullied virtue. 

Professing not to belong to that school of politics 
in which success is honor, no matter by what means 
it may have been secured, and believing that po- 
litical fidelity and private worth are inseparable im 
the same bosom, | cannot reconcile to my own sense 
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where I must conflict with one towards whom I am * 
thus situated. In accepting this nomination, under ol 
existing circumstances, I should feel that my motives + 
might well be suspected, and that my conduct would na’ 
justly excite that never slumbering jealousy, which, ot 
in a free gcvernment, mustever stand as the watch ed 
tower of liberty, to give warning to the presump- dei 
tuous and to arrest the career of unchastened ambi- F 
tion. por 
Having thus stated the prominent reasons flowing 6th 
from political and personal considerations, which tha 
compel me to decline the proffered nomination, } not 
proceed to those, which, in my views, should pre- be 
vent its acceptance, in reference solely to the cause the 
for which you are contending. ded 
The work in which you are engaged is one of no or | 
ordinary character. Hitherto you have advanced fed 
steadily towards your object, until what was the mere " 
assemblage of a neighborhood has become a power- tom 
ful party, commanding the ability and energy fer or 
continual action. The nuture of the transaction from ; ed, 
which this party has sprung, renders it difficult for : 
distant spectators to appreciate the motives by which f 
you are governed, and upon this ignorance, those \ Fra 
by whom you are opposed are constantly endeavor~ | Fra 
ing to superinduce the belief, that your only desire > Jose 
is the possession of power, and that the rewards of . O 
office are the limits of your patriotism. Should I con- Sand 
sent to become your candidate for governor, having Pal 
been previously selected for a subordinate station, I j 
should be pointed at, as having rendered myself ob- BA.) 
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noxieus to these imputations and as ready to sacri- 
fice integrity and honor for my own advancement. 
Where the causes which prompted to this nomina- 
tion are understood, these charges might fall harm- 
less, but in d stant counties and in sister states, its 
acceptance would inflict a wound alike fatal to my 
character and to your prosperity. 

Upon this question I have acted after much reflec- 
tion, and with a sincere desire to perform my duty, 
Should thisdecision meet the acceptance of those 
from whom has emanated this high evidence of public 
consideration, their continued approbation would be 
cherished as a proud testimonial of their confidence 
in the purity of my motives and would ever command 
the grateful remembrance of their friend and fellow 
citizen. FRANCIS GRANGER, 





LAWS OF MEXICO. 
Law authorising the exportatign ef gold and silver 
bulkion from the ports of the United Mexican States. 
TRYASURY DEPARTMENT 


His excellency, the president of the United Mexi- 
can States, has addressed to me the following decree: 

The president of the Uni'ed Mexican States, to the 
citizens of the republic, greeting: know ye thatthe 
general congress h:s decreed the following: 

1. The second article of the decree of the provi- 
sional Gubernatorial Junta, of the 14th January, 1822, 
and the articles of custom house tariff, prohibiting 
the exportation of gold and silver bullion, are re- 
pealed. 

2. Henceforth no one shall be denied the neces- 
sary permit for the exportation of those metals from 
any port of the republic. 

8. The states willlevy, upon the exportation of 
gold and silver bullion, the dutics laid on those me- 
tals by the decree of the provisional Gubernatorial 
Junta ofthe 22d November, 1821. 

4. The gold and silver bullion, in bars, lumps, or 
ingots, which may be transported from the interior 
to the seaports of the republic, shall be numbered, 
and shall bear a mark indicating their weight and al- 
loy. and that they have paid the tax of one-fifth. or 
showing in such other manner as the respective 
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shall direct, that they have paid the duties mention- 
ed in the preceding article, as well as those on mines. 

5. The permitand documents accompanying the 
gold and silver bullion to the seaports, shall be grant 
ed by the authorities or public functionaries desig 
nated by the respective states, and by the genera! 

overnment, in the district and territories of the con- 
ederation, and shall likewise contan all the evi 
dence described in the preceding article. 

6. The gold and silver bullion found in the sea- 
ports without the requisite mentioned in the 4th and 
6th articles, or whose weight shall not conform with 
that therein expressed, provided the difference shall 
not have arisen in the respective legal offices, shail 
be subject to seizure, and distributed according to 
the provisions of the law of 4th Sept., 1823, after 
deducting therefrom the duties payable to the state 
or states, or to the territories respectively, or to the 
federal district. 

7. 
tom house, or at the collector’s officc vin the coast, 
or on the frontiers through which it shall be export 

| ed, an export duty of sever per centum ad valorem. 

JOSE MARIA GILY CAMINO, 

| President of the chamber of deputies. 

} Francisco Molinos, president of the senate. 

) Francisco Barrogo, deputy secretary. 

‘Jose Augustin Paz, senator secretary. 

_ Ordered accordingly, that it be printed, published, 
and circulated, and that it receive its «:.e execution 
Palace of the federal gov. Mexico, 19th July, 1828. 

: GUADALOUPE VICTORIA. 

A.D. Jose Ienacio Esteva. 
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DAVID R. WILLIAMS’ LETTER. 
[From the Columvia Telescope. | 
) To the editor.—Sir, the enclosed reply to the gen- 
tlemen of Union district, though not in print has had 
isuch circulation as to make it almost public proper- 
ty. I feel at full liberty to hand it to you for the press. 



















at present, nor has ever had during a long political 
life, any thing to conceal of his opinion of public 
measures. If you have room for it, or think t deserv- 
ing of a place in your columns, please insert it, and 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


Society Hili, July 20th, 1828. 


Pearson and J. J. Pratt, esquires. 


Gentlemen—The letter which you were pleased to 
ddress to me on the 11th inst. did not reach me un- 
il last night. In fulfilment of the objects of your 
ppointment, you have thus addressed me: ‘we res- 
pectfully ask to be informed by you, of the state of 


€ state, in relation to the passage of the tariff, and 
hether the people seem determined to oppose the 
peration of the law, and if so, what mode of opposi- 
ion will, in your opinion best comport with ther 
lews, and feelings We further beg of you to com- 
Univate to us your opinions and views, as to the 
blicy which, under existing circumstances, may te 
ost effectual and speedy in producing the discomfi- 
ire and defeat of whatis termed the protecting poli- 
y; Give us your advice in this matter of delicate 
id difficult import. It is much to be desired that 
bu Would communicate with us, in sufficient time 
r us to avail ourselves of the advantage of your in- 
Tmation, opinions, views and advice, prior to the 
Journed meeting which is to take place, as before 
ted, on the first Monday in August next.” 

Thus called upon, | feel that 1 ought not to be si- 
nt, however unimportant my opinions may be on 
> Interesting subject of your address. As you seem 
Sirous to know them, I embrace the earliest op 











Gold and silver bullion shall pay at the cus-! 


he gentleman whose name is attached to it has not} 


To J. McKibbin, S. Olterson, R. H. Spencer, B. AM. | 


bublic feeling and public opinion in your section of | 


agreeable to your own or not, they will be treated 
with frankness, and to which I am quickened by the 
belief, that although it may be sometimes unavailing, 
to throw o1] on a tempestuous ocean to calm its trou. 
bled surface, it never has heen, nor can be hurtful. 
lanswer, the state of ‘public feeling” in this part 
of the state is extremeiy angry and indignant, and 
the “public opinion” is, that the system which has 
excited that anger and indignation, is foucded in injus- 
tice, being in its very nature, extortion from the many, 
for the benefit of the few only: and itis moreover 
wholly and grossly in v.olation of the constitution of 
the United States. I have not a doubt, that this is 
the opinion of ninety n:ne hundredths of the citizens 
of this congressional! district. It is not easy to say 
what proportion, if any of them, ‘ are determined to 
oppose the operation of the law.’ I fear we have 
some young and gallant spirits who, impatient of 
wrongs, are willing to risk their lives, if not their 
necks, in a military career, ‘‘if only for the fun of it;” 
but of the discreet, sober minded, or aged, I ha» 


met not one, who will countenance omy -*b~s “OPppost- 
tron’* than such as | will hereafter describe. We have 


had, since the adjournment of congress, no public 
meetings on this subject, and doubt if there will be 
any; at least in this immediate neighborhood. Al- 
most all the influential part of the community are for 
moderating the excitement, as much as possible. 


As tomy own opinions and views, (allow me to 
declare, I state them solely because you seem to de- 
sire them), they are in perfect union with those of 
my fellow citizens, onthe character of the laws com- 
plainedof Ibeleve them to be unwise, unjust, uncon- 
stitutional. But at the same time cannot hide from 
myself that, there are other considerations growing 
out of the subject that ought not tobe disregarded. 
They were adopted, after long deliberation, with all 
_the forms and sanctions of legislative proceedings by 
a decided majority. That the majority ought to rule, 
is a principle on which all our institutions are bot- 
tomed [It is just as much the duty of the minority to 
obey, asit is that the majority ~holl govern, according 
to the specific power granted in the constitution. Whe- 
ther the powers delega’ed to congress, have been ex- 
ercised properly, are questions to be decided by rea- 
son not by more force’ A difference of vpinion will 
| arise, on almost every subject: few indeed, if any of 
} them, ought to be made questions for dissolving the 
uvion,and afer al! to what can we appesl with so much 
propriety as to the sense of the majority. Let us sup- 
pose the worst, that the tariff laws are unconstitution- 
al, and that they will be persisted in by the majority 
who have passed them; are we not still bound to ex- 
ercise our best reason, in deciding whether it is 
'such a case that dismemberment of the union alone 
can remedy; and if so, whether it shal! be resorted 
to. Let us not deceive ourselves, this in fact is the 
end, and the only one, to which resistance by the 
legislature leads. Is it expedient to follow it? I 
think not Is there a discreet citizen of Union dis- 
trict, can one be found in the state who will prefer 
to take his musket and shoot down twenty-three Ken- 
tuckians and Yankees, (the destruction of life must be 
in this ,-roportion, or it will be against us) rather 
than make his own coarse woollen cloth? for it would 
seem that the increased duties on hemp, iron, molasses and 
sugar excite but a small share of our anger, our own re- 
presentutives having voted for them. This may be a 
coarse way of stating the case, but strip it naked and 
itis afair one. But a very important inquiry re- 
mains to be settled, before we urge the legislature to 
resistance. Ought we not to be clearly satisfied that 
the legislature itself can remedy the evil? I believe 
the case does not warrant-such an appeal, and what 
is still worse, if attempted will not better our situa- 
tion. I therefore prefer to suffer, while suffering is 
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tlunity of giving them, confident that, whether 





tolerable, rather than encounter, evils much more ter- 
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behalf, on that subject—similar authority has some- 
time since been given to me by Mr. Cary, the other 
member of the committee. 

I herewith enciose to you the proceedings of the 
convention, and as a part of the duties enjoyed upon 
the committee, beg leave to solicit your answer. 

Jam, sir, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ISRAEL RICHARDSON. 


Canandaigua, August 30, 1828. 
£0 Israel J. Richardson, esq. 

Sir—Through you, as the organ of communication 
of the committee appointed by the anti-masonic con- 
vention, I was yesterday formally apprised of 
— for the office of governor of this 

ate. 

Before proceeding to state the reasons which in 
my view, impel me to decline this flattering distinc- 
tion permit me to make a passing remark upon my 
ta Situation in relation tothe parties by whom I 

ave been honored with nomination for the (wo high- 
€st stations in our state government 

It has been erroneously asserted in various public 
prints, that I had accepted the nomination of lieuten- 
ant governor, and it has been intimated directly, or 
by insinuations more base and cowardly than a direct 
charge would have been, hat after receiving the nomi- 
nation of the 23d of July, I had consented to that of 
the 4th of August, and that letters had been written by 
me to the members of the anti-masonic convention 
leading to different conclusions; that while by one 
letter it appeared that I could not accede toa nomi- 
mation, the other evinced a willingness to be wooed 
toitsacceptance Ali such statements or insinuations 
ere without color of truth, and are the offspring of 
party fraud or personal malice. 

I had hoped that upon full consideration, the con- 
vention of the 4th August would have adjourned with 
out nominating candidates for ollice, yet when, upon 
mature reflection, it was determined that candidates 
should be presented, heavy as is the responsibility it 
has cast upon me, the distinction conferred merits 
and receives my warmest gratitude. 

Whatever may have been said by public journals 
concerning the motives by which some of that conven- 
tion may have been governed, | well know that the 
majority of its members are citizeus of pure lives and 
honest hearts—friends who would gladly have spar- 
ed me the embarrassment which they foresaw that 
this nomination, when connected with that of a 
former day, would throw aroun: me; most of whom 
were notinformed as to the candida e already before 
the people, but who in bestowing this distinguished 
mark of their confidence, were governed by feelings 
and by motives aiike honorable to them and gratify- 
— me. 

oth nominations have been conferred without my 
consent, neither has yet been accepted, nor have I 
hitherto rejected either, and in coming to a deter- 
mination upon this question | have endeavoured to 
learn my duty to both parties, and also what is due 
to political faith and personal honor. 

The embarrassments created by the first nomina- 
tion, and they are not few, have borne less upon me, 
than has the circumstance that my name had been 
used by my friends in the convention of the 23d of 
July, for the highest office, and that whatever may 
have been my pretensions to that station they had 
been overruled in favor of one of acknowledged tal 
ents, of long experience and of unsullied virtue 

Professing not to belong to that school of politics 
in which success is honor, no matter by what means 
it may have been secured, and believing that po- 
litical fidelity and private worth are inseparable in 
the same bosom, I cannui reconcile to my own sense 
df delicacy and of duty, the assumption of a station 











where I must conflict with one towards whom I am 
thus situated. In accepting this nomination, under 
existing circumstances, I should fee) that my motives 
might well be suspected, and that my conduct would 
justly excite that never slumbering jealousy, which, 
in a free government, mustever stand as the watch 
tower of liberty, to give warning to the presump- 
tuous and to arrest the career of unchastened ambi- 
tion. 

Having thus stated the prominent reasons flowing 
from political and personal considerations, which 
compel me to decline the proffered nomination, } 
proceed to those, which, in my views, should pre- 
vent its acceptance, in reference solely to the cause 
for which you are contending. 

The work in which you are engaged is one of no 
ordinary character. Hitherto you have advanced 
steadily towards your object, until what was the mere 
assemblage of a neighborhood has become a power- 
ful party, commanding the ability and energy fer 
continual action. The nature of the transaction from 
which this party has sprung, renders it difficult for 
distant spectators to appreciate the motives by which 
you are governed, and upon this ignorance, those 
by whom you are opposed are constantly endeavor~ 
ing to superinduce the belief, that your only desire 
is the possession of power, and that the rewards of 
office are the limits of your patriotism. Should I con- 
sent to become your candidate for governor, having 
been previously selected for a subordinate station, I 
should be pointed at, as having rendered myself ob- 
noxieus to these imputations and as ready to sacri- 
fice integrity and honor for my own advancement. 
Where the causes which prompted to this nomina- 
tion are understood, these charges might fall harm- 
less, but in d stant counties and in sister states, its 
acceptance would inflict a wound alike fatal to my 
character and to your prosperity. 

Upon this question I have acted after much reflec- 
tion, and with a sincere desire to perform my duty, 
Should thisdecision meet the acceptance of those 
from whom has emanated this high evidence of public 
consideration, their continued approbation would be 
cherished as a proud testimonial of their confidence 
in the purity of my motives and would ever command 
the.grateful remembrance of their friend and fellow 
cilizen. FRANCIS GRANGER, 





LAWS OF MEXICO. 
Law authorising the exportatign of gold and silver 
bulton from the ports of the United Mexican States. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


His excellency, the president of the United Mexi- 
can States, has addressed to me the following decree: 

The president of the Uni‘ed Mexican States, to the 
citizens of the republic, greeting: know ye thatthe 
general congress h:s decreed the following: 

1. The second article of the decree of the provi- 
sional Guberuatorial Junta, of the 14th January, 1822, 
and the articles of custom house tariff, prohibiting 
the exportation of gold and silver bullion, are re- 
peaied. 

2, Henceforth no one shall be denied the neces- 
sary permit for the exportation of those metals from 
any port of the republic. 

38. The states will levy, upon the exportation of 
gold and silver bullion, the dutics laid on those me- 
tals by the decree of the provisional Gubernatorial 
Junta ofthe 22d November, 1821. 

4. The gold and silver bullion, in bars, lumps, or 
ingots, which may be transported from the interior 
tu the seaports of the republic, shall be numbered, 
and shall bear a mark indicating their weight and al- 
loy and thatthey have paid the tax of one-filth. or 
showing in such other manner as the respective 
stales, or the general congress, with respect to the 
district and the territories of the confederation, 
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shall direct, that they have paid the duties mention- 
ed inthe preceding article, as well as those on mines. 

5. The permitand documents accompanying the 
gold and silver bullion to the seaports, shall be grant 
ed by the authorities or public functionaries desig: 
nated by the respective states, and by the genera! 

overnment, in the district and territories of the con- 
ederation, and shall likewise contan all the evi 
dence described in the preceding article. 

6. The gold and silver bullion found inthe sea- 
ports without the requisite mentioned in the 4th and 
6th articles, or whose weight shall not conform with 
that therein expressed, provided the difference shall 
not have arisen in the respective legal offices, shail 
be subject to seizure, and distributed according to 
the provisions of the law of 4th Sept., 1823, after 
deducting therefrom the duties payable to the state 
or states, or to the territories respectively, or to the 
federal district. 

7. Gold and silver bullion shall pay at the cus- 
tom house, or at the collector’s officc vi the coast, 
or ou the frontiers through which it shall be export 
ed, an export duty of seven per centum ed valorem. 

JOSE MARIA GILY CAMINO, 
President of the chamber of deputies. 
Francisco Molinos, president of the senate. 
Francisco Barrogo, deputy secretary. 
Jose Augustin Paz, senator secretary. 

Ordered accordingly, that it be printed, published, 
and circulated, and that it receive its «.e execution 
Palace of the federal gov. Mexico, 19th July, 1828. 

GUADALOUPE VICTORIA. 
A.D. Jose Ienacio Esteva. 





DAVID R. WILLIAMS’ LETTER. 
[From the Columvia Telescope. | 
To the editor-—Sir, the enclosed reply to the gen- 


tlemen of Union district, though not in print has had) 


such circulation as to make it almost public proper- 
ty. I feel at full liberty to hand it to you for the press. 


The gentleman whose name is attached to it has not) 


at present, nor has ever had during a long political 
life, any thing to conceal of his opinion of public 
measures. If you have room for it, or think t deserv- 
ing of a place in your columns, please insert it, and 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


Soctety Hili, July 20th, 1828. 
To J. McKibbin, S. Otterson. R. H. Spencer, B. AM. 
Pearson and J. J. Pratt, esquires. 


Gentlemen—The letter which you were pleased to 
address to me on the 11th inst. did not reach me un- 
til last night. In fulfilment of the objects of your 
appointment, you have thus addressed me: ‘we res- 
pectfully ask to be informed by you, of the siate of 
public feeling and public opinion in your section of 
the state, in relation to the passage of the tariff, and 
whether the people seem determined to oppose the 
operation of the law, and if so, what mode of opposi- 
tion will, in your opinion best comport with ther 
views, and feelings We further beg of you to com- 
hunivate tous your opinions and views, as to the 
policy which, under existing circumstances, may te 
Most effectual and speedy in producing the discomfi- 
ure and defeat of whatis termed the protecting poli- 
y. Give us your advice in this matter of delicate 

nddifficult import. It is much to be desired that 
Jou would communicate with us, in sufficient time 
or us to avail ourselves of the advantage of your in- 
mation, opinions, views and advice, prior to the 

Journed meeting which is to take place, as before 
lated, on the first Monday in August next.” 

Thus called upon, I feel that | ought not to be si- 
ent, however unimportant my opinions may be on 

® interesting subject of your address. As you seem 
*sirous to know them, I embrace the earliest op 
portunity of giving them, confident that, whether 


agreeable to your own or not, they will be treated 
with frankness, and to which I am quickened by the 
belief, that although it may be sometimes unavailing, 
to throw oil on a tempestuous ocean to calm its trou. 
bled surface, it never has heen, nor can be hurtful. 
I answer, the state of ‘“‘public feeling” in this part 
of the state is extremeiy angry and indignant, and 
the “public opinion” is, that the system which has 
excited that anger and indignation, is fourded in injus- 
tice, being in its very nature, extortion from the many, 
for the benefit of the few only: and it is moreover 
wholly and grossly in v.olation of the constitution of 
the United States. I have not a doubt, that this is 
the opinion of ninety n:ne hundredths of the citizens 
of this congressional district. It is not easy to say 
what proportion, if any of them, “are determined to 
oppose the operation of the law.’ I fear we have 
some young and gallant spirits who, impatient of 
wrongs, are willing to risk their lives, if not their 
necks, in a military career, ‘‘if only for the fun of it;” 
but of the discreet, sober minded, or aged, I he» 


met not one, who will countenanre ony thos “Opposi- 
tron’* tnan such as | will hereafter describe. We have 


had, since the adjournment of congress, no public 
meetings on this subject, and doubt if there will be 
any; at least in this immediate neighborhood. Al- 
most all the influential part of the community are for 
moderating the excitement, as much as possible. 


As tomy own opinions and views, (allow me to 
declare, I state them solely because you seem to de- 
sire them), they are in perfect union with those of 
my fellow citizens, onthe character of the laws com- 
plainedof J beleve them to be unwise, unjust, uncon- 
stitutional. But at the same time cannot hide from 
myself that, there are other considerations growing 
out of the subject that ought not tobe disregarded. 
| They were adopted, after long deliberation, with all 
the forms and sanctions of legislative proceedings by 
a decided majority. That the majority ought to rule, 
is a principle on which all our institutions are bot- 
tomed [tis just as much the duty of the minority to 
obey, asit is that the majority ~hali govern, according 
to the specific power granted in the constitution. Whe- 
ther the powers delega’ed to congress, have been ex- 
ercised properly, are questions to be decided by rea- 
| son not by more force A difference of upinion will 
arise, on almost every subject: few indeed, if any of 
) them, ought to be made questions for dissolving the 
union,and af‘er al! to what can we appeal with so much 
propriety as to the sense of the majority. Let us sup- 
pose the worst, that the tariff laws are unconstitution- 
al, and that they will be persisted in by the majority 
who have passed them; are we not still bound to ex- 
ercise our best reason, in deciding whether it is 
such a case that dismemberment of the union alone 
can remedy; and if so, whether it shal! be resorted 
to. Let us not deceive ourselves, this in fact is the 
end, and the only one, to which resistance by the 
legislature leads. Is it expedient to follow it? I 
think not Is there a discreet citizen of Union dis- 
trict, can one be found in the state who will prefer 
| to take his musket and shoot down twenty-three Ken- 
tuckians and Yankees, (the destruction of life must be 

in this ,roportion, or it will be against us) rather 
than make his own coarse woollen cloth? for it would 
seem that the increased duties on hemp, iron, molasses and 
sugar excite but a small share of our anger, our own re- 
preseniatives having voted for them. This may be a 
coarse way of stating the case, but Strip itnaked and 
itisafair one. But avery important inquiry re- 
mains to be settled, before we urge the legislature to 
resistance. Ought we not to be clearly satisfied that 
the legislature itself can remedy the evil? I believe 
the case does not warrant-such an appeal, and what 
is still worse, if attempted will not better our situa- 











tion. I therefore prefer to suffer, while suffering is 
tolerable, rather than encounter, evils much more ter- 
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rible. Ihave seen noproject yet suggested that, to my 
mind, promises success, in any attempt to coerce con- 
gress into our views. We of the south are allcouvine- 
ed, that this system of ‘‘protection” is unwise and in 

jurious to the general interest. We heve first diseover= 
ed this truth, not because we are wiser than the rest 
of the union, but because it was first made to bear 
heavily upon us. The last law on the subject, is of 
wider and more general operation. Surely it is pru- 
dent to wait, until there shall have been ample time to 
produce the same vonviction, among others equally 
interested with ourselves. At all events, 1 believe it 
better to confide yet longer in the generous truth, that 
“error of opinion may be tolerated while reason is 
left free to combat it.” We were not sparing of our 
censures, when New England meditated res stance to 
the embargo. We believed Massachusetts recreant to, 
virtue and love of country, when she withheld her| 
militia, duringthe war. There was nota man among} 
us who did not pronouce the tiartford convention a} 
raitorous association; indisputably it becomes us to 


OM wt! tm if. that we do not tread in the verg foot- 
Steps whichwe have denouncea wim to much bitter- 


ness. Letus not forget that, at the very time when 
New England thus acted, the administraters of the 
general government, having exhausied its funds, had 
not wherewith to keep in the field the troops station- 
ed on our sea board, for its defence. Of this dread. 
fal truth, gen. Pinkney wdvised the then governor of 
South Carolina; how did its legislature act? Did ut 





rect conflict—it will only array (bad enough God 
knows) section against section. Such a course, if 
executed, would probably have a_ sensible effect in 
opening the eyes of those whohave had too much 
success, in legislating a goodly portion of ‘the pro. 
fits of our labour to their own benefit But it is, to 
say the leasi, much to be apprehended that resolu- 
tions for such objects would be badly executed, and 
if obeyed at all, would be, for a sufficient time, on- 
ly by the virtuous. I cannot, therefore, think favor. 
ably of any project, that shal! tend directly or indi. 
rectly to dismember the union; or that may, without 
more time for conviction, render hostile, any por- 
tion of that family, among whom union and harmo- 
ny alone can give strength and prosperity. Dread. 
ful must be the times, and severe indeed the suffer- 
ings of our peopic, that shall warrant on appeal te 
the elements of passion and discord for relief. My 
advice, therefore, is, to abstain from every act 
that willadd tothe present exvritement, confident 
that the good sense of the people at large will, with 
moderation and justice on our part, remedy our evils 
better and sooner than we can ourselves; most of 
ail, limpiore you. not to urge the legislature to en- 
tertain any discussion on the subject whatever. In 
addition to such a course of moderation and loyalty, 
I consider it perfectly consistent and moral that we 
should, with settled and persevering determination, 
do every thing, individually, that ts legal, to take 
ourselves out of the operation of all the tariff laws 








erobarrass congress with reproaches, or upbraid 
the executive with the failure of its most impor- 
tant constitutonal duties? No: it magnanimeus 
lyadvanced withouta dissenting voice, the estimat- 


that have been, or may be enacted. All that the 
legislature or volunteer associations can do, with 
any probability of success, may be better done, and 





ought to be, by individuals.——We have ample means 


ed amount of the interna! taxes for the ensuing year,| to‘reach the interests of the friends of the tariff, if 


before even the law was passed for imposing them!!| we will but use them 


It has been satisfactorily es: 


Who is there among us, thatis not to the present,/certained that there are broughtintothis state over 
proud of this transaction, notwithstanding, a portion; the Saluda mount in read alone, from the west, ore 
of this very debt, is still mcanly withheld, and for] anda half miilions worth of live stock annually. if 


which, the legislature have in vain petitioned? De-; 


we abstain from purchasing these, can it be doubted 


plorable indsed wiilbe the act, which shall first{ that the reaction willextend to every fire-side west 


substract from the moral force and beauty,ofso bright 
anexample. J have said, 1 cannot see, shouid 
legislature be driven to take the remedy into its own 
hands, how it can better our situation 1 take it for 
granted, no one will contend that it will be better 


of the mountains 


the | 





At least, our old friends there, 
might be induced to remember, (the delusion inci- 
dent to the presidential contest beipg over) that they 


have deserted us for new, not better friends, even 
| for those who, to say the least, have been ag uni- 


ing the case, to be at open war with the rest of the| formly opposed as we have been as friendly, to 


union. If there be any body so deluded and frantic 
with passion, as to think otherwise, tosuch one Ido 
not appeal. Let us suppose the next step short of 
war—that we have withdrawn from 
War topreventit, are there not otherand ample neans 
by which it could enter into the unprofitable contest, 
“tof who shall do the other the mosi harm,” making 
our OWD government to us, what that of every weak 


= 


and feeble state has been to its citizens or subjects, | 


a very curse? Suppose our delegation withdrawn 
from congress, the custom houses taken into our own 


hands, and ail our sea ports declared free, (my eyes | 


have been nearly blistered by looking on such a 
project on paper). Itappearsto me that any man 
who is wicked enough to conceive suck a proje t, 
must have wit enough to sce, how easy it would be for 
congress to prevent every possible circumstance ot 
supposed advantage from accruing to us. 

These projects, weak as they are, furnish the 
most efficient resistance by the legisiature.—With 
infinite respect for the suggestor, | consider the at- 
tempt to tax domestic goods, as published in a speech 
in the Telescope, still weaker. Of success, from 
such means of coercion, I utterly despair. 
which you have suggested, as being most favorably 
entertained in your district, namely associations 
for non-consumption of castern and western arti- 
cles, 1 think better of, only because it may keep the 
two governments, state, and ; i 


; 4 4% t r 
nited States, from ci 


tian intial 


That} 


their admission into the family of states. Our influ- 


(ence in New England is of the same nature, but 
| Stronger, because, to a much larger amount. No 
the union and | 
that the general government will not resort to open | 


people on earth, have been so distinguished for 
shrewdness in discovering their owbd interest; and 
perhaps never harder to drive from it; touch this 
and our cause is safe. Let us then manufacture our 
, own clothes, and Le wise enough to wear them. Let 
| us raise our own horses, mu es, cattle and hogs; if by 

these measures, we shail become more economic! 
and industrious and thereby relieve ourselves from 
‘de tand embarrassment, we shall have ample rea- 
son to rejoice and may wait with patience and good 
| faith, the time when the high duties on bemp, iron, 
sugar and. molasses and all the oiher evils of the 
“policy of protection” shall convince the other por- 
tions of the union that the true and inherent charac- 
ter of their system, is atax on the many, for tle 
benefitof the few and wealthy. This is the resi: 
| ‘ance I approve and will practice, to the utmost oi 
| my ubility. Itis a resistance by which we can live 
, and profit; which the laws warrant; which our cou" 
| sciences justify, and which, I believe, will soones’ 
repeal the obnoxious laws of which we now go just: 
ly complain 

I have thrown, most hastily, these ideas together, 
to comply with your wishes, I bope they may bere 
ceived in good part. 

Most respectfully, your fellow citizen. 
DAVID R. WILLIAMS 
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